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THE ARMY COMPTROLLER 


Mayor Generat Georce J. RicHarps, The Army Comptroller, was gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy in 1915 and was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, Corps of Engineers. He participated in the 
Mexican expedition in 1916, and during World War I was an instructor, 
later serving as Engineer of the 12th Division. Between the wars he 
served as District Engineer at Memphis and Detroit; and also was on 
duty in the Canal Zone, where he mapped the Panamanian jungle. He 
was graduated from the Command and General Staff School in 1930. 
from the Army War College in 1933, and from the Naval War College 
in 1938. In the years immediately preceding World War II, he activated 
and commanded the 19th Engineers, and was Corps Engineer, I Corps. 
In late 1941, he was placed in charge of the Budget and Legislative 
Planning Branch, General Staff, which became the Fiscal Division, Army 
Service Forces. In 1943 he was appointed the first Chief of the Budget 
Division and Budget Officer for the War Department. He assumed his 
present duties in January 1948. 


























BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
IN THE NEW ARMY 


By 
Major GENERAL GeEorcE J. RICHARDS 


The Army Comptroller 


O assure the greatest possible economy in the expenditure 

of the taxpayer’s security dollar, the Department of the 
Army is applying tested methods of modern business adminis- 
tration to the organization of the Army and to the manage- 
ment of its budgetary and fiscal affairs. Using methods anal- 
ogous to the management systems of business, the Department 
currently is analyzing functions, operations, costs, and _per- 
sonnel requirements, with a view to applying the results on 
an Army-wide basis. 

The Office of the Army Comptroller, established in January 
1948 as a part of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, draws 
together into a coordinated team the staff agencies charged 
with improving management techniques. Besides exercising 
broad supervisory control of the business management of the 
Army, and of its budgetary affairs, The Army Comptroller 
works in close cooperation with the Comptroller General of 
the United States, with the Bureau of the Budget, and with the 
United States Treasury. Comparable activities are conducted 
in the Air Force by the Office of the Comptroller, and in the 
Navy by the Management Engineer—with both of whom 
The Army Comptroller also coordinates closely. 

In announcing the establishment of this new agency, Secre- 
tary of the Army Royall stated that he wanted modern prac- 
tices in cost control applied to the business management of the 
Army. He directed that surveys be made of accounting and 
analysis methods used in American industry, with a view to 
their adoption by the Army wherever applicable. A number 
of senior specialists in management engineering have been 
appointed to The Army Comptroller’s staff. It is hoped that 
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the programs and procedures developed by the Office of the 
Army Comptroller will be extended throughout the Army, 
by the establishment of similar offices in headquarters of the 
Armies, 

The Army Comptroller serves as the Budget Officer, Fiscal 
Director, and Management Engineer for the Department of 
the Army. His olive is divided into three divisions—Budget, 
Statistical, and Management. The first two of these have existed 
as separate agencies in the War Department. 

The Budget Division continues much as before. It prepares 
military and civilian budget estimates of the Department of 
the Army. It formulates and supervises the Army’s fiscal 
policy, including the policy on international monetary matters 
and the use of foreign exchange by the Army overseas. 

The Statistical Division is the central statistical agency of 
the Department of the Army. It supervises the Army’s statis- 
tical standards and activities. Its principal task is to provide 
the vast amount of factual data required as a basis for Depart- 
ment of the Army action. 

The Management Division is new in the Army, although 
one of its three groups, the Manpower Group, formerly was 
the Department of the Army Manpower Board. Ultimately 
the Management Division will consist of three groups: Man- 
power, Organization and Methods, and Cost Analysis. At 
present, the Organization and Methods Group is operating as 
three groups: Organization, Methods and Procedures, and 
Special Projects. 

The Management Division is concerned with applying the 
most modern management principles and techniques in the 
operation of the Department of the Army. Its primary con- 
cern is to relate missions and policies to actual performance— 
in terms of men, materiel, and money—and to evaluate the 
results. It continuously surveys and develops a Department of 
the Army cost analysis, reporting, and control system; and it 
surveys the utilization of manpower for maximum effectiveness. 
Its primary concern is economy and efficiency. 


The Manpower Group carries on its functions as before. 
It determines personnel requirements for the zone of interior, 
by means of a continuous survey of the employment of military 
and civilian personnel. When directed by the Chief of Staff, 
it makes similar surveys in territories, possessions, and com- 
munication zones. It analyzes the functions and activities of 
the Department and recommends the elimination or curtail- 
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ment of those found to be of lesser or diminishing importance. 
The Manpower Group currently is participating in a major 
review of personnel requirements, in view of the rapidly 
changing international situation. 

The Cost Analysis Group, emphasized by Secretary of the 
Army Royall in his establishment of the Office of the Army 
Comptroller, is concerned with cost accounting as a tool of 
operational management. During the short period of its exist- 
ence, this group has prepared for the Secretary of Defense a 
study and report on property accounting in the Department 
of the Army. The objective is to establish a uniformity in 
property and inventory accounting that will satisfy all require- 
ments of the Congress, the General Accounting Office, the 
Treasury Department, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
National Military Establishment. 

Under a proposed cost accounting Circular, Armies would 
“cost” their own activities, in order to obtain true costs of 
operations. They would be able to measure efficiency and 
determine probable costs of future operations; and would 
use these cost data in preparing realistic yardsticks for efficient 
management. This would result, it is hoped, in eliminating 
many of the separate reports now required by the various 
Administrative and Technical Services. 


The Organization and Methods Group continually reviews 
the Army’s missions and tasks, in order to insure that all de- 
tailed objectives are properly assigned, by single fixed re- 
sponsibility, to appropriate elements within the Department. 
It analyzes departmental organization so as to insure the best 
possible organizational structure and procedural techniques. 
It conducts continuing studies of methods, systems, and pro- 
cedures and initiates action to reduce Army methods to easily 
understood standard practice, using the most modern and 
effective methods of government and industry. And it con- 
ducts special fact-finding surveys to this end. A necessary first 
step is to ascertain the current status of management planning 
and activities and to determine what agencies exist in other 
echelons to carry on management-type activities. The manage- 
ment engineering program then can be conducted on an Army- 
wide basis. 


The basic problem is that of program control—the problem 
of relating missions and policies to tasks, to workload, to per- 
sonnel, to materiel, to dollars. This must be done, not only 
as overall missions and policies are handed down or modified 
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by authority superior to the Department of the Army, but 
also on a continuing basis; for day-to-day changes in any one 
of the related factors necessarily affect all the others. 

Some major and urgent projects already have been assigned 
to the Office of the Army Comptroller. The most important is 
the drafting of a comprehensive and detailed Army Bill 
for introduction in the first session of the 8Ist Congress. 
The Management Division is the monitoring agency and pro- 
vides the working secretariat. The proposed bill will pro- 
vide statutory authority for the organization of the Army as 
of 1 July 1949, and will provide the statutory framework for 
eventual codification of all laws governing the Army. To this 
end, the Chief, Management Division, will institute a survey 
of the organization of the Army, and of all existing laws and 
proposed legislation. He will recommend the reorganizational 
steps necessary for the desired organization of the Army. He 
will indicate laws which require repeal or revision, and the 
relative importance and position of each legal provision in an 
eventual code, He will draft an Army Bill of 1949, and will 
prepare an outline draft of a cede of Army laws. 

The target date for the final draft of an Army Bill of 1949 
is 1 December 1948. The magnitude and urgency of the proj- 
ect is such that the entire activities of the special Projects 
Group and most of the time of the Organization Group are 
being devoted to it. Both groups are reinforced by personnel 
from other staff divisions having major interests in the proj- 
ect; and other agencies are designating liaison officers to assist. 

The third group in the Organization and Methods Group, 
the Methods and Procedures Group, has been given, as its first 
priority projects, the analyzing of programs and the exploring 
of means whereby the maximum possible decentralization of 
responsibilities from the Department of the Army to Army 
Commanders and lower echelons may be achieved. 


AID 





A leader who shelters incompetents will himself be convicted of incom- 
petence on a hundred battlefields, where faults and failures are revealed 
in all the stark clarity of a skeleton on desert sands.—-Anonymous. 

















LIFE IN KOREA 


By 


BARBARA RICHARDSON 


IME was when Korea, at the end of the Army’s elongated 

supply line, was considered the most dreaded occupation 
duty. If that era has not passed, it should have and soon will. 
For there are many now back in the States who have a recurrent 
nostalgia for that country of friendly people. 

Plunked into the center of the 7th Division housing area 
just outside Seoul, Korea, any Stateside soldier would find it 
hard to believe himself “doomed to duty” at the end of the 
line. The white bungalows, Monday wash, colorful gardens, 
home-made swings and slides, the chapel, theater, commissary 
“supermarket,” and the schoolhouse could easily be Middle- 
town, U. S. A. Within these snug houses, now equipped with 
ice-boxes and stoves, heaters and fans, irons and waffle-irons— 
all furnished by the Army—there is little apparent difference. 

To be sure, the electricity does not function quite so faith- 
fully as in Middletown, and the water system is a bit erratic, 
but these soon become minor irritations. The electric supply, 
for which we depend upon the North or Russian zone, has 
become increasingly irregular. Repair and maintenance of 
the lines is out of the province of our Engineers, for only a 
few miles north of Seoul the iron curtain of the Soviet has 
been welded firmly on the 38th parallel. 

Despite growing concern about conditions behind that wall 
of secrecy, life goes on in the south just as it must wherever 
young Americans gather—with dances and ice cream cones, 
songfests and sightseeing tours. 

Wherever United States troops have been transplanted— 
around the westernized capital of Seoul, at the lovely port of 
Fusan on the southernmost tip of Korea, or scattered throughout 
the provinces—a bit of the United States has been reproduced. 





BARBARA RICHARDSON is the daughter of Major F. E. Richardson 
who, until recently, was military adviser to the Korean police in Seoul. 
She spent 15 months in Korea as an accredited Reuter’s News Agency 
correspondent. 
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Some men patrol the Soviet border a hundred yards or so from 
the North Korean patrols. Others are with military govern- 
ment teams in isolated towns where they have a finger in every- 
thing from rice rationing to school festivals. Still others, 
Engineers and service troops, are posted along the highways 
and byways, maintaining the overloaded transportation system, 
building badly needed irrigation ditches and country roads. 
Assignments like these call for pioneer blood and ingenuity; 
and United States soldiers have done themselves proud on such 
duties. 

Those stationed in the provinces are to be envied. I spent 
my most enjoyable days putt-putting in a jeep along the wind- 
ing roads of the outlying districts, exploring colorful markets, 
tiny straw-thatched villages, ancient shrines and temples, and 
stopping to talk in garbled Japanese-Korean-English with the 
coolies along the road and with the curious yong-ban patriarchs 
of a nearly. lost age. Children run out to gape, then wave at 
the strange “jeep-u” and the yellow-haired woman driving it. 

Korean curiosity is a bit overwhelming at times, especially 
when, anxious to reach an American billet by nightfall, you 
find the road blocked by curious Koreans—fascinated by 
scarlet nailpolish, by lipstick, by hosiery, by curling yellow 
hair that doesn’t pull out at the first tug, by the “jeep-u” it- 
self. You can’t hurry. A trip of 100 miles in a day is really a 
long trip. 

Traffic, too, is a bit overwhelming. Koreans seem to en- 
trust their lives to fate. If this is their day to die, they will 
die. They dart across the streets without so much as a glance 
at traffic. Should a Korean be hit by a vehicle, Americans 
find it hard to understand the seeming indifference both of 
the victim’s companions and of the native bystanders. This 
is not because life is cheap in the Orient, but rather because 
burial is expensive. The man who befriends the victim is 
responsible for his burial, should he die. This not only calls 
for two caskets—to confuse the evil spirits—but also the expense 
of a professional eulogist, of banners, of paid mourners, and 
perhaps the added cost of a soul-catcher. The soul-catcher, 
with her bolt of rich material and with trinkets to tempt 
the soul into her butterfly-net, insures that a victim’s soul is 
not separated from his body before burial. 

A curious intermingling of religions and philosophies per- 
vades Korean life. With the abolition of the state Shinto 
religion imposed by the Japanese during their 40-year rule, 
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the people have reverted to a strange mixture of Buddhism, 
Confucianism, spirit-worship, and Christianity. With it all, 
there is strict adherence to the customs and traditions of 
the Koreans’ 4000-year-old culture. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the status accorded Korean women. If a Korean girl 
values her position, she does not dare to associate with for- 
eigners to any extent. Although fraternization is not banned 
as such, it is practically non-existent. 

The custom of using human waste, or night soil, as a fer- 
tilizer makes it dangerous to eat Korean food. After inocula- 
tion, one can sample a bit of it with safety, but it is risky 





A picturesque high hat distinguishes the yong-ban patriarch. 
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At a roadside market place. 


as a steady diet. You become accustomed to the omnipresent 
MPs steering you away from the Korean restaurants, attractive 
with their little courtyards and brass braziers of soup. 

Everyone enjoys shopping in the crowded native markets, 
ambling through the narrow streets, talking and bargaining 
by means of fantastic gestures. Tourists pay two or three 
thousand dollars to make such trips to the Orient. 

Although there is the inevitable griping about duty, there 
is plenty of time off. With a constant turnover of men, duties 
sometimes pile up and a soldier finds himself pulling extra 
guard for a time—or even extra KP. When an “alert” is on, 
all are confined to their areas. But neither of these circum- 
stances has ever been of long duration. With the frequent 
shortage of troop strength, there are unusual opportunities for 
promotion. And it isn’t all work; there is a chance to get 
away from it all. Many soldiers now are able to spend 
their leave time in China and Japan. Shorter leaves to the 
Hourglass Beach on the shore of Korea also are available in 
the warmer months of the year. 

The troop barracks of the 6th and 7th divisions are as 
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nearly Stateside as Army installations can be at the end of 
the line. They are adequately heated, with running water and 
the usual comforts. Red Cross centers, officers’ clubs, non- 
commissioned and enlisted clubs, and day rooms all are sur- 
prisingly Stateside. Picnics in the spring, football in the fall, 
baseball in the summer, swimming and tennis meets, dances 
at least once a week, sightseeing and camera tours offer a 
wide range of recreation. The latest movies are shown in the 
modern Jap-built theater in Seoul as well as in the less ornate 
theaters in the provinces. USO shows have given way to 
soldier shows, and anyone who can pull a rabbit out of a 
hat or imitate Jimmy Cagney is given a chance. And many 
young workers, civilian clerks in even the most isolated towns, 
are not the least of the Department of the Army’s contribution 
to making life in Korea more home-like. 


Many of us remember our hunting excursions in Korea. 
Even the worst shot could expect to bag four to six pheasants 
in an afternoon; and the better hunters brought in deer, 
duck, and even the dangerous wild boar found in the mountains 
of central Korea. The stories of hunting trips on Cheju-do, 


os a 
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A folk band provides ceremonial music for the opening of an irrigation 
project. 
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island of the Amazons in the south, are hard to believe if 
you have not taken a shotgun and jeep and tried it yourself. 


Even on this island, where the women have ruled the roost 
for several generations, a woman driving a jeep, hunting, at- 
tending political rallies or keisan parties (keisan is the Korean 
equivalent of geisha girl) was almost incomprehensible to the 
natives. The Korean women, with few exceptions, are the 
epitome of all stay-at-home women. But that custom, too, 
is passing with the introduction of western ways. Koreans are 
eager to learn, to progress. It is important, however, to 
realize that it must be in their own way, in their own time. 
There are many apt students among the Koreans eager to learn 
western ways of education, sanitation, industry—even our 
methods of journalism and factual reporting. 


Of course, all the mimicing of western ways is not on so 
lofty a plane. Hundreds of cosmetic stands, blaring the virtues 
of stay-fast lipstick and plucked eyebrows, have sprung up in 
the crowded markets. Many native girls have discarded their 
graceful jackets and flowing skirts for the “new look”—styles 
unbecoming to their unconfined figures. Their standard of 
feminine modesty differs from ours. If a woman’s shoulders 
are covered and her skirt is long, little else matters. My 
houseboy became righteously indignant when his young mistress 
appeared in public in a strapless evening dress; and my in- 
sistence upon sunning on our terrace in a halter and shorts 
nearly caused his resignation. Yet jitterbugging and jive 
fascinate the Koreans. Many of the lovely keisan girls pride 
themselves-on the jive they now can alternate with the ancient 
poses of temple dances. 


The native girls who work in the Army exchanges express 
wonderment at the array of everything from diapers to ham- 
burgers, with a juke-box for accompaniment. And we, in turn, 
were wide-eyed at the displays of native souvenirs priced right 
to take back home—silk from Japan, lacquer-ware from Korea, 
ivory and embroidery from China. The folks at home don’t 
seem so far away, either, when you can telephone them from 
Seoul; and airmail takes only a week to reach the family 
mail box. 


Packages from home mean as much as ever, for there are al- 
ways homesick days. But I found I needed little I could not 
get in Seoul. There are no hors d’oeuvres and no lobster ther- 
midor, but it’s no diet of C rations, either. Powdered milk 
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takes a little getting used to, but most units have their own 
ice cream mixers and you can’t taste the powdered milk that 
way. Reefer ships bring in fresh vegetables, fruits and meat. 


For the soldier on occupation duty in Korea, there is a 
psychological lift, missing in other occupied zones. For this 
is not a conquered country; it is a liberated country. There 
is no sense of enmity, of domination, felt in other occupation 
zones, The Koreans have not slain United States troops on 
Iwo or riddled them with bullets on Omaha beach. They are 
a friendly people, despite the political chaos of today. Al- 
though the solution of the current problems of political and 
geographical disunity besetting Korea has not yet been deter- 
mined, we are doing our utmost to bring about unity. It is 
a new kind of mission for the United States Army, and a 
vital one. Many of us are proud to have played a part in it. 





Major F. E. Richardson, center, formerly military adviser to the Korean 
police in Seoul, with a group of his associates. 








SOLDIERS-- 
THE WORLD OVER 


HEREVER Allied troops met in wartime—on North 

African dunes or New Guinea jungle trails, on leave in 
Rome, Cairo, Marseilles, or Sydney—the United States soldier 
found himself the object of considerable curiosity and regard. 
Usually a cigarette proffered in friendship was enough to start 
the comparisons rolling. British troops were impressed with 
the liberality and quality of the United States soldier’s tobacco 
ration; the French poilw with the quality of his shoes and 
uniforms; the Australian admired the concentrated efficiency 
of his K ration. And although the United States soldier, in 
turn, professed a hankering for the New Zealander’s jaunty 
campaign hat, the smartness of Royal Air Force blue, and the 
quality of leather coats worn by British motorcyclists and 
armored troops, he was soon convinced that, among the armies 
of the world, few soldiers were better provided for—their 
earnings and career opportunities so eminently worthwhile— 
than the soldier of even the lowest grade in the United States 
Army. 

That favorite barracks room recreation—hashing over the 
differences in fighting qualities, dress, weapons, language, habits, 
and even-the looks of soldiers of all nations—usually boils down 
to the question of how much there is in the soldier’s pocket 
after a trip to the pay officer. By virtually any such standard 
—base pay, family allowances, risk or hazardous duty pay, 
retirement pay—the United States soldier finds that the emolu- 
ments he receives not only compare favorably with the best 
that other armies offer, but in many instances actually ex- 
ceed them. 

When converted into United States dollars, the monthly 
base pay of soldiers of the lowest grade (private) varies 
widely among the armies of the world. The Rumanian con- 
script receives the equivalent of 9 cents a month, with an addi- 





Data for this comparative study were supplied by military attaches of the 
countries mentioned. The study was prepared by the Army INFORMATION 
Dicest editorial staff. 
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tional 5 cents for maintenance of equipment, while the Turkish 
soldier gets a flat 11 cents, increased to 22 cents after a year of 
service. Portugal pays its privates the equivalent of 74 cents 
a month; China, 98 cents; France, $6; and Denmark, $9.60. 
The pay of the Danish soldier is increased to $11.10 after six 
months of service. Switzerland pays militiamen, during initial 
training, $6.90 a month; and this rate is boosted to $14.10 for 
those taking refresher training. Chile pays its basic soldiers 
$23; Mexico, $24; England, $24; Belgium, $51.25; Australia, 
$53; Canada, $58-$62; and United States tops all with $75. In 
Brazil, conscripts are paid $5 a month; but those federal em- 
ployees who are drafted for the compulsory one year’s service 
draw pay equal to their civilian job earnings. 

Actually, however, any collars and cents comparison must be 
interpreted in the light of constantly shifting foreign exchange 
values, and, equally important, in relation to the prevailing 
national standards of living. A day’s pay is barely sufficient to 
buy the French private a package of cigarettes. The Chinese 
private is paid 130,000 inflated Chinese dollars a month, having 
an actual purchasing power of 98 United States cents. Obvi- 
ously, in these instances, factors other than pay are a dominant 
consideration. 

The status of the United States private, on the other hand, 
is in part a product of the prevailing high American standard 
of living. The nation which contains three out of four of the 
world’s automobiles, more than half of the world’s telephones, 
which produces a large portion of its wheat and steel, rewards 
its soldiers on a commensurate scale. 

The role and status accorded the basic soldier, the world over, 
depend largely on national traditions of volunteer or compul- 
sory military service, the pressures of international relations, 
and the prevailing standards of living. The attractiveness of 
the army as a career is further conditioned by the element of 
prestige inhering in military service as a responsibility of the 
citizen to the state. 

With the ending of wartime mobilization, most nations re- 
verted to their historic policies governing military service. 
Military service for specified periods currently is obligatory in 
the following countries: Denmark, 10 to 12 months; Portugal, 
15 to 24 months; Rumania, 18 months; Turkey and China, 3 
years; Belgium, France, Mexico, and Brazil, 1 year. In Great 
Britain, the present three-year compulsory service law is 
scheduled to end in 1949, after which young men will be called 
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up at 18 to serve 12 months, and then will put in six additional 
years in the reserve. (See “Education in the British Army,” 
ARMY INFORMATION DicEst, January 1948.) Switzerland has a 
system of compulsory militia training under which each phy- 
sically fit male must serve an initial 116 days of training, with 
subsequent periods of refresher training. Service in the Cana- 
dian, Australian, and United States forces is at present on a 
volunteer basis. 

Volunteers enlist in the Canadian forces for three-year terms. 
In Britain, initial enlistment is for 5 years, with successive en- 
listments for 4, 3, 6, and 1 year terms. After 21 years of service, 
reenlistment is for one-year periods only. The Australian 
trooper signs up for six years, and has the option of renewing 
his enlistment for a 6- or 12-year hitch. Volunteers in the 
Belgian army sign up for 3 or 5 years. The French army, 
which pays volunteers on a scale somewhat higher than con- 
scripts, offers a choice of 2, 3, or 5-year enlistments. Currently, 
a United States recruit may sign up initially in the Army for 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years; and upon reenlistment for 3, 4, 5, or 6 
years. Air Force terms of enlistment are 3, 4, 5, or 6 years. 

Allowances for soldiers living “off the post” reflect the vary- 
ing cost of living in the countries of the world. In the British 
and French armies, rental and ration allowances are computed 
by a complicated cost-of-living index, which varies with the 
particular locality and the current scale of prices. The Portu- 
guese private, at school or on duty in Lisbon or Oporto, draws 
44 cents additional each month. When living off the post, he 
also gets a bread allowance of $7.50 a month. A Chilean soldier 
living off the post draws $20; a United States private $24; and 
the Canadian soldier $54 to $70. 


Family allowances for the lowest enlisted grades are highest 
in the United States Army, with the Government providing 
supplemental allotments of $28 monthly for a wife, $58 addi- 
tional for a wife and one child; and $20 monthly for each 
additional child. (See “What the Army Now Offers the Re- 
cruit,” ARMY INFORMATION DicEst, November 1947.) Canada, 
Great Britain, and Australia grant $20 additional each month 
for a wife, but make no extra allowance for dependent children. 
Canada pays a $30 a month “separated family allowance” to 
soldiers who must maintain their families in distant cities be- 
cause of lack of nearby quarters. Australia allows $30 a month 
for married soldiers not furnished quarters and rations. Portu- 
gal allows $6 a month for two dependents; $7.20 for three or 
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four dependents; and a maximum of $8.40 for more than four 
dependents. France grants an allowance up to the 100 per cent 
of the soldier’s off-post living allowance for a wife, with an 
annual allowance of $13 for the first child, $19 for the second, 
and $40 for the third child, the allowance increasing progres- 
sively for additional children. Mexican and Swiss soldiers get 
no extra pay allowance for dependents, or for off-post living 
expenses. In the Mexican army, however, on-post quarters 
may be provided for the soldier’s family at government ex- 
pense. : 

On oversea or foreign, service, the United States soldier 
draws an extra 20 per cent of base pay. The Australian gets 
25 per cent of base and allowance pay. Britain bases its scale 
on the cost-of-living differential in the country involved. Can- 
ada’s foreign service pay also is adjusted to the prevailing cost 
of living, the amount varying with the country and locality. In 
the city of Washington, D. C., for example, this amount is $104 
a month. 

Hazardous duty is variously rewarded in the armies of the 
world. A member of a United States flying or glider crew gets 
a 50 per cent increase in base pay; while parachutists, not in fly- 
ing-pay status, are paid a flat $50 additional for each month of 
parachute duty. In the Mexican army, extraordinary or haz- 
ardous duty, or frontier service in Lower California, brings a $6 
a month iricrease in pay. A Brazilian soldier on frontier serv- 
ice receives an additional stipend of 20 per cent of base pay. 
On maneuvers, he receives $4 a day, with $3 a day additional 
for his family. 

The armies of Canada and United States are among the most 
liberal in the granting of leave privileges. The United States 
soldier normally is permitted 30 days of leave annually, with 
full pay and allowances. The Canadian army grants similar 
benefits, with an additional 8 days of travel time. 

Many armies have an established system of longevity pay, 
serving the dual purpose of rewarding accumulated experience 
and encouraging continuity in Army careers. The United 
States Army grants 5 per cent of base pay for each three-year 
period of service, up to a maximum of 50 per cent of base pay 
for 30 years of service. This is in addition to the $50 reenlist- 
ment allowance paid for each full year of current continuous 
service. Canada allows $3 a month extra pay upon completion 
of each three years in grade, up to a maximum of $6 a month. 
Great Britain grants a $4 a month increment after five years 
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of service, up to a maximum of $8. Australia pays $3 a month 
additional for service of more than five years; and a similar 
“fogey” is added after 10 years. In France, $5 a month is al- 
lowed as longevity pay after 12 years of service. Brazil adds 
10 per cent of base pay after 10 years, and 15 per cent after 15 
years of service. Belgium’s longevity allowance—$20 for each 
year of service—is not automatic, but is granted on a merit 
basis. 


Although most nations provide some form of institutional 
care for disabled or superannuated soldiers, an established 
schedule of retirement benefits, substantial enough to be con- 
sidered a career incentive, is not widespread among the armies 
of the world. Upon the completion of 20 years of service, the 
United States soldier may retire with a guaranteed lifetime 
monthly income equal to 50 per cent of his base and longevity 
pay, up to a maximum of 75 per cent for 30 years. A sergeant 
retiring after 20 years, for example, would draw $65 a month; 
after 30 years, $112.50. In the British Army, retirement pay 
follows a complicated formula based on such factors as time 
in grade, foreign duty, and length of service, so that two en- 
listed men of identical ranks may draw widely differing pen- 
sions upon retirement. A Canadian soldier, after 30 years, 
may retire on a pension of 60 per cent of his average pay. For 
longer service, the maximum allowed is 70 per cent. All ranks 
contribute 6 per cent of their salaries to retirement funds. 


A variety of indirect monetary advantages accrue to the 
United States soldier. Currently, the United States private 
pays no income tax on his pay and allowances, and Federal 
luxury taxes are not applicable to articles purchased at Army 
exchanges. Canada, on the other hand, taxes all soldier pay 
and allowances except retirement deductions. Under the Sol- 
dier’s Deposit plan, the United States soldier receives 4 per 
cent interest on his savings. Also, he may carry up to $10,000 
of National Service Life Insurance at low rates. Upon his death 
in the service, the Government grants a gratuity of six months 
of base and longevity pay to the soldier’s next of kin. 


Standards of pay and allowances, however, are only partially 
indicative of the soldier’s real standard of living. Quality of 
food, clothing, medical care,. recreational and _ educational 
facilities—all are hidden, or indirect, benefits which contribute 
in varying degrees to the esprit of the world’s soldiery. 
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ROTC AT WORK 


By 


7 


Major WituiAM H. Witt 


HE Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is on the upswing. 
More colleges and universities have senior ROTC units 
than before World War II; more than twice as many senior 
units are organized; and the instructional materials have been 
thoroughly overhauled and revised. Today, 168 institutions 
offer the senior course, with 478 organized units. These senior 
units are backed up by 112 schools which conduct junior ROTC 
programs, providing a steady flow of partly trained candidates 
for the higher levels of instruction. There also are 38 essentially 
military schools which offer all or part of the senior course. 
This summer will see the first substantial results of increased 
enrollments which commenced after World War II. Whereas 
only about 400 students completed senior training in 1947, it is 
expected that 5000 will graduate in the summer of 1948. The 
program is beamed at producing 30,000 Army and Air Force 
graduates annually by 1955, when the ROTC is expected to hit 
its full stride. Approximately 8000 of the graduates would be 
Air Force trainees. 

The 30,000 projected output would offset attrition of the Re- 
serve officer strength of the Army and Air Force. That there 
will be heavy attrition is taken for granted. In 1920, for 
example, approximately 68,000 World War I officers were en- 
rolled in the Reserve. At the outbreak of World War II, only 
about 5000 of these were available; the remainder had resigned 
or had been rendered ineffective by age or physical disabilities. 
Such a decrease over a period of twenty-one years is significant 
when applied to the present Army Reserve officer strength of 
about 234,000. 

Young officers turned out by the ROTC will be the product 
of a revamped training program which now includes Air Force 
units, 96 of which are operating at institutions offering senior 
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courses, with more scheduled for activation during the current 
and future years. 

The revised training program includes several new basic fea- 
tures: (1) greater opportunity for the ROTC student to special- 
ize in the fields of his choice, through a wider variety of 
courses; (2) greater emphasis on the quality of instruction; 
(3) utilization of the practical experiences of World War II to 
illustrate theories of military science and tactics; (4) provision 
of more and better weapons and equipment from World War 
II surplus stocks, and new types as standardized, making train- 
ing more realistic than in the old days, when weapons and 
equipment frequently had to be simulated; and (5) standardi- 
zation of instruction. 

The latter aspect of the new program has been achieved 
through the preparation, at Government expense, of four ROTC 
manuals, which are issued to students. These manuals cover 
all phases of ROTC instruction except the tactics and tech- 
niques peculiar to the various arms and services. Their com- 
mon use is expected to standardize and materially improve the 
quality of the instruction. A guide or lesson plan, prepared 
by the various service schools under the supervision of Army 
Field Forces, is furnished for each hour of instruction in each 
subject. Army units currently training include: Infantry, Ar- 
tillery, Armored Cavalry, Engineers, Chemical, Ordnance, 
Quartermaster, Signal, Army Security Agency, Transportation 
Corps, Corps of Military Police, and Medical Corps. 

If legislation providing for Universal Military Training is 
passed by. the Congress, the overall scope of ROTC training 
would be improved still more, for UMT trainees coming to 
college with at least six months of military training would be 
better prepared for intensified branch and advanced training. 
The enactment of UMT legislation, furthermore, would in- 
crease the interest of the Nation’s youth in ROTC training. 
One of the options offered the UMT trainee for his second six 
months of training would be enrollment in the ROTC as an 
alternative to completion of an additional six months of 
training. 

ROTC enrollments have been increasing steadily. At the 
close of the school year 1946-47, more than 106,000 students 
were enrolled in ROTC courses in all schools. Of the more than 
400 students who completed the advanced course in 1947, 300 
were commissioned in the Reserve, and about 100 others were 
given certificates of capacity, which can be exchanged for com- 
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missions when the recipients reach the age of twenty-one. 
Twelve of the 1947 graduates were commissioned in the Regular 
Army, and this number will increase sharply during the coming 
years. 

Some 5000 students will graduate from senior Army ROTC 
courses in 1948, and a considerable number, on a highly selec- 
tive basis, may be offered commissions in the Regular Army. 
In fact, the increased opportunity afforded graduates to be- 
come Regular Army officers has become one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the postwar ROTC. In making appoint- 
ments under the recent officer integration program, the Depart- 
ment of the Army set aside a sizable number of vacancies to 
be filled by graduates of the Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Riley, and by ROTC graduates who had demonstrated excep- 
tional fitness for command. (See “Integration Finale,” Army 
INFORMATION DicEst, April 1948.) 
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The ROTC, as we know it today, is a relatively young institu- 
tion; for although cadet training programs were tried at educa- 
tional institutions in the years after the Civil War, it was not 
until the passage of the National Defense Act of 1916, providing 
for the Officers Reserve Corps and for the ROTC, that the pro- 
gram received its real impetus. Many educational institutions 
established units in 1917 and.1918. In the fall of 1918, ROTC 
was suspended in favor of the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
Reactivated in 1919, ROTC trained and graduated 190 officers 
who were commissioned in ‘the Officers Reserve Corps in 1920. 
By 1941, ROTC had produced 120,000 Reserve officers. The 
wartime classes of 1942, 1943, and 1944 produced approximately 
32,000 more. In addition, from 1920 to 1942, approximately 
1,600,000 enrollees received some military training, ranging 
from one to four years, without receiving commissions. The 
contribution these trained men made to the Nation’s effort in 
World War II was of great value, particularly in the prepara- 
tory phase before the Officer Candidate School system was fully 
functioning. 

The Department of the Army and the Department of the Air 
Force prescribe policies for the ROTC. Under these policies, 
Army Field Forces operates Army ROTC units, and the- Air 
Defense Command operates air units. In matters pertaining to 
administrative and technical service units, Army Field Forces 
coordinates with the Chiefs of the services involved. 





Top military leaders visiting ROTC mountain and winter warfare unit 
at Norwich University. 
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Timely Reprints 





WELL-ROUNDED 
TRAINING 


By 


Captain Cyrit Farts, British Army 


ILITARY training is one of the mosi difficult tasks in 

the world because it is the most artificial of all forms of 
training. It can never bring in the first elements in war, 
deadly danger and the horrible fear which takes a man by the 
throat and may drive out of him years of knowledge and ex- 
perience in a few seconds. 

I should divide this subject under the headings of moral, 
physical, technical, and theoretical. The first is one of which 
the importance is more clearly recognized today than used 
to be the case. This, however, is partly because moral train- 
ing has become more necessary than of old. Material civiliza- 
tion and urbanization do not automatically make men worse 
soldiers—in some respects they may make them better—but 
there is little doubt that they tend to render them more brittle, 
so that they need more careful and watchful handling. An 
officer who commanded a company of men jirom Lincolnshire, 
Wuertemberg, Picardy, or Poznan half a century ago did 
not have to worry much about their emotions. 

Today, martial spirit is fostered by the creation or rein- 
forcement of self-respect, by the development of personality 
and self-confidence, by the fostering of pride in the tradition of 
an arm or a unit, and by carefully-devised exercises whereby 
the soldier is accustomed to the rattle and roar of missile 
weapons and to explosions close at hand. Almost indis- 
tinguishable from this moral training and closely inter-linked 
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with it is that of habituating the soldier’s mind to appro- 
priate and speedy reactions in various circumstances. With- 
out this, much of the value of the simple tactical training 
received by the private soldier will be lost. 

The nature of physical training is more obvious and better 
understood. Here again the modern townsman, who may be 
unused to sustained physical effort and is almost certainly un- 
uged to covering long distances on foot, requires more prepara- 
tion than the man off the land, and especially the countryman 
of a generation or more ago. This is a task which the British 
military authorities have thoroughly mastered, as is proved 
by the general fitness of the Army, by the improved carriage 
and poise of the great majority in its ranks, and by the in- 
crease in weight which takes place even in the brief period 
of preliminary basic training. 

The special feature of the work of the soldier in war is 
that he may be called upon at any time to endure considerable 
periods of exceptional strain, bodily exertion, lack of sleep, and 
even shortage of food, and expected to preserve his military 
qualities throughout. The ordinary man lives at an approxi- 
mately even pressure all the time, whereas the soldier lives 
alternately at low and extremely high pressure. -And it is a 
fallacy to suppose that the increased mechanization of armed 
forces has done away with these spells of high pressure or that 
physical fitness and endurance are less vital now than they 
were in the past. 

On the technical side, a large proportion of the ordinary 
soldier’s training is taken up with the care and handling of 
weapons and with drill. Drill plays its part in various as- 
pects of training. It is an aid to the physical side; it has 
to do with the handling of weapons; it acts as a steadier of 
the nerves; and it helps to produce that smartness both in 
the individual man and in the whole unit which forms such a 
prominent element in self-respect and self-confidence. The 
angry debates about drill have largely died down, and there 
is now a broad measure of agreement on the subject. Drill 
should be simple and should not be allowed to usurp time 
needed for other forms of training; but it is an essential 
element in the creation of a good soldier. I believe a large 
proportion of men realize this themselves. It was remarkable 
in the Home Guard, where there was no great insistence upon 
drill, that a large number of men asked for more and took 
great pride in their marching and turn-out. 
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In modern armies there must be, in addition to what I have 
called the ordinary soldier’s training, long and careful instruc- 
tion in a multitude of trades. Today, armies must have at 
their disposal smiths, telephonists, electricians, and a host of 
other experts, while the service of the more complicated 
weapons is in itself an expert’s job. When National Service 
men learn trades such as these, the best that can be expected is 
that they will have beceme fairly proficient by the time their 
year’s service is over. The active Army cannot hope to get 
a practical value from them as tradesmen. 

There are those who protest that no theoretic preparation 
for war is of any real use. To me this appears an example of 
loose thinking and an unphilosophical attitude. In fact, all 
tactical training must be based upon theory. That is to say, 
as a result of experience in a large number of cases, it is 
found that results of a certain type spring from actions of a 
certain character. The soldier who is always proclaiming that 
he is a realist, who despises theory and asserts that he takes 
into account nothing but the strictly practical, is neverthe- 
less actuated by a theoretical code which he has absorbed, 
even if it be unconsciously. The relative advantages of interior 
and exterior lines of operation, of fighting on a front per- 
pendicular or parallel to the lines of communication, of pass- 
ing a river held by the enemy within the limits of his front 
or outside his flank—these and other theoretical considerations 
do not appear to the commander in the light of his own 
knowledge or reasoning power. They are part of his ground- 
ing in his profession. 

Just as many men decry pure theory, others refuse to see 
any practical value in military history, from which it is so 
largely derived. There also I cannot agree. No officer should 
be turned into a bookworm, but a reasonable amount of mili- 
tary history thoroughly absorbed is a proper component of 
military education. . . . The ideal equipment of an officer in 
this field would appear to be a wide general knowledge of 
military history together with a detailed and thorough knowl- 
edge of a few campaigns. But he will not get much more 
benefit from skimming works of the sort than he would from 
skimming works on the Common Law or on medicine. They 
call for serious reading. And | have often been told by those 
who made the mental effort, in the first instance unwillingly. 
that they found themselves amply repaid. 














NEW ARMY-- 
NEW SOLDIERS 


By 


Mayor Pau. D. GUERNSEY 


cessation of hostilities, the United States had reason to boast 
ot a Regular Army showing continually increasing signs of 
having a stable population. Gone frem the Army—100 per 
cent—were the selectees. On their way out, also, were short- 
term soldiers whose primary motivation was an opportunity to 
qualify for a civilian education under the GI Bill of Rights. 
Volunteering were 17- and 18-year-old youngsters who had 
taken their first, but serious, step toward military careers. Find- 
ing their way back into the service, also, were veterans who 
had trod the paths of soldier and civilian and had found the 
former more to their liking. Next to the old Regulars, who, 
war or no war, continue én their Army careers, it is the return- 
ing World War II veteran who solidifies the country’s military 
structure. . In terms of future Army stability, the harried re- 
cruiting officer, intent on filling his difficult quota, would do 
well to realize that the reenlistment potential of a newly en- 
listed World War II veteran is at least twice that of a new re- 
cruit who has no prior service. 

Recent studies, by the Troop Attitude Research Branch, of 
representative cross-section samples of newly enlisted veterans 
and of new recruits without prior service, in their first month 
in the Army, have revealed that 43 per cent of the veterans, as 
against 2] per cent of the new recruits, joined the Army with 
quite definite intentions to reenlist at the end of the first en- 
listment. Only five per cent of the veterans and 13 per cent of 


ie the winter of 1947-48, perhaps for the first time since the 
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the new recruits were definitely planning to limit their volun- 
tary service to one enlistment term. New recruits, more than 
veterans, tended to be uncertain about their future plans. 


Question: “After your present enlistment is up, do you plan 
to reenlist?” 
Newly 
Enlisted New 
Veterans Recruits 
Percent Percent 


“Pn abmost sune: BW” nccscnoneacnccciesexceweces 43 21 


“I probably will, but may do something CURE aie a 17 14 
“I’m really not at all sure what I will do.” .......... 33 43 
“FE probably Will NOl LECHNISte” cases cece sc commences 2 9 
“I’m almost sure I will not reenlist.” .............. 5 13 

100 100 


Veterans who enlisted in the Army from civil life were likely 
to have long-range objectives that could not be accomplished 
in one enlistment. The typical newly enlisted veteran had had 
at least three years of military service and had been out of the 
service for at least a year and a half. He was older than the 
new recruit, but younger than the average civilian veteran of 
World War II. He was less likely to be married than other 
veterans. His attitude toward civilian life was marked with 
considerable pessimism. When asked: “From what you have 
heard, do you think things are getting better or worse in civilian 
life?” more than 7 out of 10 newly enlisted veterans said 
“Worse.” Indeed, 61 per cent of the new recruits felt the same 
way. 

The majority of newly enlisted veterans viewed the advan- 
tages of military service over civilian life primarily in terms of 
security. Typical comments of veterans: “Even in hard times 
you are sure of clothing, food, lodging, and pay” . . . “Always 
have a home and a job, rain or shine” . . .“The retirement plan 
that the Army has can’t be equaled in civilian life”... “You 
have no worries about your next meal or where you'll sleep.” 
Among veterans who cited disadvantages of military service, 
the chief criticisms centered about a loss of personal freedom: 
“You can’t come and go as you please” ... “It holds you to 
your job regardless of whether you like it or not” . . . “Military 
service is 24 hours every day.” 

What brings veterans back? The study showed that a ma- 
jority of veterans who enlisted gave as their primary reason 
one of the following three: security of Army life (20 per cent) ; 
present financial considerations of military life (19 per cent) ; 
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opportunity for vocational education and experience (15 per 
cent). About one veteran in ten said he enlisted to get away 
from some uncomfortable civilian situation. Few veterans en- 
listed primarily for travel and adventure or for patriotic reasons, 
although many cited these as supplementary motives. 

The newly enlisted veteran’s approach to a military career 
was a sober one, based on adult experience as a civilian and as 
a soldier. His career ambitien in the service was to reach the 
top of the enlisted ranks. In this respect, the ambitions of 
the veterans were far more conservative than those of the new 
recruits. Only 14 per cent of the veterans, if they were to stay 
in the Army for 20 or 30 years, expected to achieve commis- 
sioned officer status, as compared with 40 per cent of the new 
recruits, 

New recruits differed sharply from veterans in other atti- 
tudes also. Take, for example, the reasons given by new re- 
cruits for enlisting. One recruit in three said he came into the 
Army primarily to gain vocational education and experience. 
Some were vague about specific educational objectives, saying: 
“T enlisted to learn some kind of trade or to get some schooling” 
or “to learn something in the Army which will be useful to me 
in civilian life.’ But others were more definite, arid indicated 
a desire for education in such fields as radio operation and 
mechanics, X-ray work, and other technical subjects. 

Unlike veterans, a substantial proportion of new recruits (16 
per cent) enlisted because of a desire to travel, to find adven- 
ture and new experiences. QOne recruit said, “I looked around 
and saw there were more states besides North Carolina.” An- 
other enlisted out of sheer curiosity, in order to “see just what 
it was like so | would know what a guy had to do, or go through 
with, while he was in the Army.” 


6 


A wide variety of uncomfortable civilian situations helped 
swell the Army ranks with new recruits, the studies indicated. 
Nine per cent of new recruits enlisted because of home and 
family troubles, arguments with their girl friends or wives, 
boredom with life as they knew it in their home towns, or other 
civilian difficulties. One recruit said, ‘Enlisting was the only 
way out of the madhouse [ call home.” Another said he had 
received a “Dear John” letter from his girl. A third objected 
to living in his home town “because it was so small everybody 
knew your business.” 

The Army rate of pay accounted for 13 per cent of enlist- 
ments of new recruits. One recruit wrote, “The recruiting 
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sergeant eame around and showed me figures that I could make 
better money in the Army than in civilian life.” Another 
stated, “Because of the high cost of living, a single man can 
live better in military service.” Other recruits mentioned as 
primary motivations a need for self-discipline, patriotic reasons, 
and military traditions in the family. 

The security of Army life was given as the principal reason 
for enlisting by only two per cent of the new recruits, although 
more than 80 per cent agreed this was one advantage of life in 
the military service. In short, what amounted to the number 
one appeal for veterans, security, came close to the bottom of 
the list for young recruits. On the other hand, a chance to 
learn a trade and get an education was the single most effective 
appeal among new recruits, as well as a substantial appeal for 
veterans. 

Marriage is more likely to have an upsetting effect on the 
career plans of new recruits than of veterans, In the first place, 
a third of the newly enlisted veterans were already married, as 
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compared to less than five per cent of new recruits. In the 
second place, new recruits were more likely than veterans to 
.believe that a serviceman’s chances for a happy married life 
are worse than those of a civilian. The studies showed that 
while six per cent of the single veterans probably (or surely) 
would not reenlist in any case, 19 per cent of them did not 
intend to reenlist if they got married. On the other hand, while 
22 per cent of the recruits probably (or surely) would not re- 
enlist, 44 per cent of them would not reenlist if they got married. 

Among the more important innovations on which the Army 
is counting to make military service attractive to young men is 
the Career Guidance Program. At the time of the studies, the 
winter of 1947-48, it was difficult to assess the recruits’ reactions 
to this program, since most of them lacked information. Two- 
thirds of the newly enlisted veterans and four-fifths of the new 
recruits felt that they did not know enough about the program 
to pass an opinion on it. Among men with opinions, substantial 
majorities of both veterans and new recruits thought it was a 
“sood idea.” 
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Inspection at a Constabulary barracks, Germany. 
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TRAINING IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


By 


CoLoNeL C. D. LEATHERMAN, Reserve 


ODAY’S commander should be more than a dynamic leader 
Tes men in the traditional, battlefield sense. He also should 
be wise in the ways of scientific personnel management, as it 
exists in any large and complicated organization. This new 
concept grows out of the increasing numbers of technicians and 
specialists in uniform and the widespread employment of civil- 
ians as integral members of the Army team. Officers, warrant 
officers, and noncommissioned officers in the higher grades, dur- 
ing their careers in the Army, will meet most of the problems 
of personne] management known to industry, as well as those 
peculiar to the military. Consequently, service schools are de- 
voting more and more attention to personnel management, as 
such; and the Department of the Army is tackling the problem 
through the assignment of selected officers for graduate training 
in universities, followed by internships with civilian industry. 

The objective of personne] management, in or out of the 
Army, is to place the right man in the right place at the right 
time. This requires sound job analysis, efficient classification, 
and careful assignment. It requires capitalizing on a man’s 
intelligence, interests, and aptitudes through appropriate train- 
ing and job assignments. It calls for the stimulation of his de- 
sire to produce. That desire involves, first, adequate incentives 
and an opportunity for advancement; and, next, the team spirit 
which gives him pride in his job. Finally, there is the problem 
of utilizing the man fully on essential tasks, and increasing his 
availability for work by protecting his welfare and controlling 
his absence from duty. 

This is a big order—for a troop commander or for an in- 
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dustrial personnel manager; but Army leaders have an excellent 
set of tools to help them.. Since VJ day a streamlined, effective 
school system has been established, and a career management 
plan for enlisted men has been started. The latter represents 
the ultra-modern in personnel management and is based on 
sound psychological principles. New techniques have been 
instituted for efficiency reports on officers and enlisted men— 
techniques that industry is adopting widely. New personnel 
accounting methods have been devised, to insure more efficient, 
economical management. The use of warrant officer and en- 
listed personnel management specialists has been expanded 
throughout the Army, to help commanders in this important 
task; and, during 1948, Personnel Record Audit Teams will be 
established in the major commands, to monitor and advise on 
the use of the new methods. 

The importance of the personnel management program is 
underscored by the fact that the Army is attempting to fulfill 
its missions with one man in six missing from the ranks. 
Unless manpower procurement swings upward, the Army will 
have to continue operating under strength for some time. 

Since effective personnel management is a key-to the suc- 
cess of the Army’s current mission, every officer should know 
its basic principles. Personnel management cannot be prac- 
ticed on a staff level only; it should be effective in every 
echelon. The Department of the Army, therefore, is emphasiz- 
ing the subject at every level in the educational system. 

At the United States Military Academy, a semester course 
in Military Psychology and Leadership is being expanded to a 
full year’s course. All ROTC students are required to enroll 
in courses in Military Psychology, Personnel Management, and 
Leadership, based on a new textbook. Officers entering the 
Army from other sources receive approximately 100 hours of 
instruction in personnel management at posts, camps, and 
stations in the zone of interior and overseas. Included in this 
training are practical problems in leadership, administration, 
personnel management, methods of instruction, and training 
procedures. 

Following this preliminary preparation, officers at the Basic 
Course level receive nearly 150 classroom hours of instruction 
in subjects related to personnel and administration. At the 
Advanced Course level, they have more than 150 hours in this 
field. At the Command and General Staff College, more than 
525 classroom hours are devoted to personnel management in- 
struction during the 10 months’ course, including the utilization 
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of manpower, personnel research, human relations, statistical 
techniques, and leadership; and corresponding emphasis is 
placed on personnel management in the curriculum of the Air 
University. 

In each of the Basic, Advanced, and Collegiate schools there 
is a short refresher course for Reserve and National Guard offi- 
cers, and a proportionate share of this time is devoted to 
personnel management and related subjects. 

At the Armed Forces Staff College, where selected officers 
are trained for joint operations on a large task force or theater 
level, personnel studies become more complex, involving such 
subjects as joint operation logistics, theater replacement sys- 
tems, manpower control policies, and manpower resources. 

The two top service institutions are the National War College 
and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. At this level, 
personnel studies are confined to those problems related to plan- 
ning and strategy on a national and international scale, with 
considerable emphasis on national manpower mobilization. The 
complexities involved in the political, economic, and industrial 
aspects of such studies are readily apparent. 

Going beyond its own school system, the Army last year sent 
a selected group of twenty-five officers to ten civilian universi- 
ties for graduate studies in personnel management or adminis- 
tration. Six of these officers were chosen on a competitive basis 
for a second year of further specialization. Thirty-five addi- 
tional officers entered graduate study for the current year. 
Upon completion of the one or two years of graduate study, 
these officers are assigned to industrial concerns for internships 
of-two months each. There they work with executives and their 
assistants in charge of personnel, learning through practical ex- 
perience the latest methods used in leading industries of the 
United States. They are then assigned to key positions in the 
Army, such as instructorships at Army schools, and top level 
personnel jobs in the headquarters of major commands. 





ARMY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Twenty articles on personnel management, which have appeared in 
Tue Dicest, have been selected by the Director of Personnel and Admini- 
stration, General Staff, for reprint in pamphlet form. This 96-page pamphlet 
is available on request to the Editor, Army Information Digest, Army 
Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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oul Except for introductory material, the following is 
ae the statement issued by the Secretary of Defense em- 
es bodying the decisions reached at his conference— 
Ss Key West, 11-14 March—with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
gz ° The Statement consists of seven sections: 

Soo I. Principles 

cs II. Common Functions of the Armed Forces 

i ty III. Functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

an IV. Functions of the United States Army 

“5 V. Functions of the United States Navy and 

~ Marine Corps 

7 VI. Functions of the United States Air Force 

e VII. Glossary of Terms and Definitions 

Pas) 


i. 


Staft_ 


I. Principles 


W. 


1. There shall be the maximum practicable integration of 
the policies and procedures of the departments and agencies of 
the National Military Establishment. This does not imply a 
merging of Armed Forces, but does demand a consonance and 
correlation of policies and procedures throughout the National 
Military Establishment, in order to produce an effective, eco- 
nomical, harmonious, and businesslike organization which will 
insure the military security of the United States. 


‘hief of Staff for Operations, 
General 


Army 


Director, Joint Staff; Mr. 


2. The functions stated herein shall be carried out in such a 
manner as to achieve the following: 

a. Effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces. 

b. Operation of Armed Forces under unified command, 
wherever such unified command is in the best interest of 
national security. 

c. Integration of the Armed Forces into an efficient team 
of land, naval, and air forces. 


and Operations. 


Gruenther, 


General Lauris Norstad, Deputy C 


Plans 


Alfred M. 


Director. 


Al 
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d. Prevention of unnecessary duplication or overlapping 
among the Services, by utilization of the personnel, intelli- 
gence, facilities, equipment, supplies, and services of any or 
all Services in all cases where military effectiveness and 
economy of resources will thereby be increased. 

e. Coordination of Armed Forces operations to promote 
efficiency and economy and to prevent gaps in responsibility. 
3. It is essential that there be full utilization and exploitation 

of the weapons, techniques, and intrinsic capabilities of each 
of the Services in any military situation where this will con- 
tribute effectively to the attainment of overall military ob- 
jectives. In effecting this, collateral as well as primary funce- 
tions will be assigned. It is recognized that assignment of 
collateral functions may establish further justification for 
stated force requirements, but such assignment shall not be 
used as the basis for establishing additional force requirements. 

4. Doctrines, procedures, and plans covering joint operations 
and joint exercises shall be jointly prepared. Primary re- 
sponsibility for development of certain doctrines and pro- 
cedures is hereinafter assigned. 

5. Technological developments, variations in the availability 
of manpower and natural resources, changing economic con- 
ditions, and changes in the world politico-military situation 
may dictate the desirability of changes in the present assign- 
ment of specific functions and responsibilities to the individual 
Services. This determination and the initation of implement- 
ing action are the responsibility of the Secretary of Defense. 


Il. Common Functions of the Armed Forces 
A, General 


As prescribed by higher authority and under the general di- 
rection of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Armed Forces shall 
conduct operations wherever and whenever necessary for the 
following purposes: 

1. To support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign or domestic. 

2. To maintain, by timely and effective military action, the 
security of the United States, its possessions and areas vital to 
its interest. 

3. To uphold and advance the national policies and interests 


of the United States. 
4. To safeguard the internal security of the United States. 
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B. Specific 


1. In accordance with guidance from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to prepare forces and to establish reserves of equipment 
and supplies for the effective prosecution of war and to plan 
for the expansion of peacetime components to meet the needs 
of war. 


2. To maintain in readiness mobile reserve forces, properly 
organized, trained, and equipped for employment in emergency. 


3. To provide adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence for 
use within the National Military Establishment. 

4. To organize, train, and equip forces for joint operations. 

5. To conduct research, to develop tactics, technique, and 
organization, and to develop and procure weapons, equip- 
ment, and supplies essential to the fulfillment of the functions 
hereinafter assigned, each Service coordinating with the others 
in all matters of joint concern. 

6. To develop, garrison, supply, equip, and maintain bases 
and other installations, to include lines of communication, and 
to provide administrative and logistical support of all forces 
and bases. 

7. To provide, as directed by proper authority. such forces, 
military missions, and detachments for service in foreign 
countries as may be required to support the national interests 
of the United States. 

8. As directed by proper authority, to assist in training and 
equipping the military forces ef foreign nations. 

9. Each Service to assist the others in the accomplishment 
of their functions, including the provision of personnel, intelli- 
gence, training, facilities, equipment, supplies, and services as 
may be determined by proper authority. 

10. Each Service to support operations of the others, 

1]. Each Service to coordinate operations (including admin- 
istrative, logistical, training, and combat) with those of the 
other Services as necessary in the best interests of the United 
States. 

12. Each Service to determine and provide the means of 
communications by which command within the Service is to 
be exercised. 


13. To refer all matters of strategic significance to the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff. 
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lll. Functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


4. General 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force; and the Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief, if there be one, are the principal military advisers to 
the President and to the Secretary of Defense. 


B. Specific 


Subject to the authority and direction of the President and 
the Secretary of Defense, it shall be the duty of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 

1. To prepare strategic plans and to provide for the strategic 
direction of the Armed Forces, to include the general direction 
of all combat operations. 


2. To prepare joint logistic plans and to assign to the mili- 
tary Services logistic responsibilities in accordance with such 
plans. 

3. To prepare integrated joint plans for military mobiliza- 
tion, and to review major materiel requirements and personnel 
qualifications and requirements of the Armed Forces in the 
light of strategie and logistic plans. 

4. To promulgate to the individual Departments of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment general policies and doctrines, in 
order to provide guidance in the preparation of their respec- 
tive detailed plans. 

5. As directed by proper authority, to participate in the 
preparation of combined plans for military action in conjunc- 
tion with the armed forces of other nations. 

6. To establish unified commands in strategic areas when 
such unified commands are in the interest of national security, 
and to authorize commanders thereof to establish such subordi- 
nate unified commands as may be necessary. 

7. To designate, as necessary, one of their members as their 
executive agent for: 

a. A unified command; 

b. Certain operations, and specified commands; 

c. The development of special tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment, except as otherwise provided herein; and 

d. The conduct of joint training, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein. 

8. To determine what means are required for the exercise o! 
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unified command, and to assign to individual members the re- 
sponsibility of providing such means. 
9. To approve policies and doctrines for: 
a. Joint operations, including joint amphibious and air- 
borne operations, and for joint training. 
b. Coordinating the education of members of the Armed 
Forces. 


10. To recommend to the Secretary of Defense the assign- 
ment of primary responsibility for any function of the Armed 
Forces requiring such determination. 


11. To prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense, for 
his information and consideration in furnishing guidance to 
the Departments for preparation of their annual budgetary 
estimates and in coordinating these budgets, a statement of 
military requirements which is based upon agreed strategic 
considerations, joint outline war plans, and current national 
security commitments. This statement of requirements shall 
include: tasks, priority of tasks, force requirements, and general 
strategic guidance concerning development of military installa- 
tions and bases, equipping and maintaining the military forces, 
and research and development and industrial mobilization pro- 
grams. 

12. To provide United States representation on the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and represen- 
tation on other properly authorized military staffs, boards, 
councils and missions. 


IV. Functions of the United States Army 


The Wnited States Army includes land combat and service 
forces and such aviation and water transport as may be organic 
therein. It is organized, trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat operations on land. Of the three 
major Services, the Army has primary interest in all operations 
on land, except in those operations otherwise assigned herein, 
A. Primary Functions 

l. To organize, train, and equip Army forces for the con- 


duct of prompt and sustained combat operations on land. Spe- 


cifically: 


a. To defeat enemy land forces. 
b. To seize, occupy, and defend land areas. 
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2. To organize, train, and equip Army antiaircraft artillery 
units, 

3. To organize and equip, in coordination with the other 
Services, and to provide Army forces for joint amphibious and 
airborne operations, and to provide for the training of such 
forces in accordance with policies and doctrines of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, tac- 
tics, technique, and equipment of interest to the Army for am- 
phibious operations and not provided for in Section V, para- 
graph A 4 and paragraph A 11 c. 

5. To provide an organization capable of furnishing ade- 
quate, timely, and reliable intelligence for the Army. 

6. To provide Army forces as required for the defense of the 
United States against air attack, in accordance with joint doc- 
trines and procedures approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

7. To provide forces, as directed by proper authority, for 
occupation of territories abroad, to include the initial establish- 
ment of military government, pending transfer of this responsi- 
bility to other authority. 

8. To develop, in coordination with the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps, the doctrines, procedures, and equip- 
ment employed by Army and Marine forces in airborne opera- 
tions. The Army shall have primary interest in the develop- 
ment of those airborne doctrines, procedures, and equipment 
which are of common interest to the Army and the Marine 
Corps. 

9. To formulate doctrines and procedures for the organiza- 
tion, equipping, training, and employment of forces operating 
on land, at division level and above, including division, corps. 
army, and general reserve troops, except that the formulation 
of doctrines and procedures for the organization, equipping, 
training, and employment of Marine Corps units for amphibi- 
ous operations shall be a function of the Department of the 
Navy, coordinating as required by paragraph A 11 c, Section V. 

10. To provide support, as directed by higher authority, for 
the following activities. 

a. The administration and operation of the Panama Canal. 

b. River and harbor projects in the United States, its terri- 
tories, and possessions. 

c. Certain other civil activities prescribed by law. 
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B. Collateral Functions 


The forces developed and trained to perform the primary 
functions set forth above shall be employed to support and 
supplement the other Services in carrying out their primary 
functions, where and whenever such participation will result in 
increased effectiveness and will contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the overall military objectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
member of the Service having primary responsibility for a 
function shall be the agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to pre- 
sent to that body the requirements for and plans for the em- 
ployment of all forces to carry out the function. He shall also 
be responsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
final decision any disagreement within the field of his primary 
responsibility which has not been resolved. This shall not be 
construed to prevent any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from presenting unilaterally any issue of disagreement with 
another Service. Certain specific collateral functions of the 
Army are listed below: 

1. To interdict enemy sea and air power and communications 
through operations on or from land. 

2. To provide forces and equipment for and to conduct con- 
trolled mine field operations. 


V. Functions of the United States Navy and Marine Corps 


Within the Department of the Navy, assigned forces include 
the entire operating forces of the United States Navy, including 
naval aviation, and the United States Marine Corps. These 
forces are organized, trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat operations at sea, and for air and 
land operations incident thereto. Of the three major Services, 
the Navy has primary interest in all operations at sea, except 
in those operations otherwise assigned herein. 


A. Primary Functions 


1. To organize, train, and equip Navy and Marine Forces for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations at sea, 
including operations of sea-based aircraft and their land-based 
Naval air components. Specifically: 

a. To seek out and destroy enemy naval forces and to sup- 


press enemy sea commerce. 
b. To gain and maintain general sea supremacy. 
c. To control vital sea areas and to protect vital sea lines of 
communication. 
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d. To establish and maintain local superiority (including 
air) in an area of Naval operations. 

e. To seize and defend advanced Naval bases and to con- 
duct such land operations as may be essential to the prose- 
cution of a Naval campaign. 

2. To conduct air operations as necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of objectives in a Naval campaign. 

3. To organize and equip, in coordination with the other 
Services, and to provide Naval forces, including Naval close 
air support forces, for the conduct of joint amphibious opera- 
tions, and to be responsible for the amphibious training of all 
forces as assigned for joint amphibious operations in accord- 
ance with the policies and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, the 
doctrines, procedures, and equipment of Naval forces for am- 
phibious operations, and the doctrines and procedures for joint 
amphibious operations. 

5. To furnish adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence for 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

6. To be responsible for Naval reconnaissance, antisubmarine 
warfare, the protection of shipping, and for mine laying, in- 
cluding the air aspects thereof. 

% To provide air transport essential for Naval operations. 

8. To provide sea-based air defense and the sea-based means 
for coordinating control for defense against air attack, coordi- 
nating with the other Services in matters of joint concern. 

9. To provide Naval (including Naval air) forces as required 
for the defense of the United States against air attack, in ac- 
cordance with joint doctrines and procedures approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

10. To furnish aerial photography as necessary for Naval 
and Marine Corps operations. 

11. To maintain the United States Marine Corps, which shall 
include land combat and service forces and such aviation as 
may be organic therein. Its specific functions are: 

a. To provide Fleet Marine Forces of combined arms, to- 
gether with supporting air components, for service with the 
Fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced Naval bases and 
for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential 
to the prosecution of a Naval campaign. These functions do 
not contemplate the creation of a second land army. 

b. To provide detachments and organizations for service on 
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armed vessels of the Navy, and security detachments for the 
protection of Naval property at Naval stations and bases. 

c. To develop, in coordination with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, the tactics, technique, and equipment em- 
ployed by landing forces in amphibious operations. The 
Marine Corps shall have primary interest in the development 
of those landing force tactics, technique, and equipment 
which are of common interest to the Army and the Marine 
Corps. 

d. To train and equip, as required, Marine Forces for air- 
borne operations, in coordination with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force in accordance with policies and doctrines 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

e. To develop, in coordination with the Army, the Navy; 
and the Air Force, doctrines, procedures, and equipment of 
interest to the Marine Corps for airborne operations and not 
provided for in Section IV, paragraph A 8. 

12. To provide forces, as directed by proper authority, for 
the establishment of military government, pending transfer of 
this responsibility to other authority. 


B. Collateral Functions 


The forces developed and trained to perform the primary 
functions set forth above shall be employed to support and 
supplement the other Services in carrying out their primary 
functions, where and whenever such participation will result in 
increased effectiveness and will contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the overall military objectives. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff member of the Service having primary responsibility for 
a function shall be the agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
present to that body the requirements for and plans for the 
employment of all forces to carry out the function. He shall 
also be responsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for final decision any disagreement within the field of his 
primary responsibility which has not been resolved. This shall 
not be construed to prevent any member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from presenting unilaterally any issue of disagreement 
with another Service. Certain specific collateral functions of 
the Navy and Marine Corps are listed below: 

1. To interdict enemy land and air power and communica- 
tions through operation at sea. 


2. To conduct close air support for land operations. 


3. To furnish aerial photography for cartographic purposes. 
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4. To be prepared to participate in the overall air effort as 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


VI. Functions of the United States Air Force 


The United States Air Force includes air combat and service 
forces. It is organized, trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat operations in the air. Of the 
three major Services, the Air Force has primary interest in all 
operations in the air, except in those operations otherwise as- 
signed herein. 


A. Primary Functions 

1. To organize, train, and equip Air Force forces for the 
conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations in the air. 
Specifically: 

a. To be responsible for defense of the United States against 
air attack in accordance with the policies and procedures of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

b. To gain and maintain general air supremacy. 

c. To defeat enemy air forces. 

d. To control vital air areas. 

e. To establish local air superiority except as otherwise 
assigned herein. . 

2. To formulate joint doctrines and procedures, in coordina- 
tion with the other Services, for the defense of the United States 
against air attack, and to provide the Air Force units, facilities, 
and equipment required therefor. 

3. To be responsible for strategic air warfare. 

4. To organize and equip Air Force forces for joint amphib- 
ious and airborne operations, in coordination with the other 
Services, and to provide for their training in accordance with 
policies and doctrines of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

5. To furnish close combat and logistical air support to the 
Army, to include air lift, support, and resupply of airborne 
operations, aerial photography, tactical reconnaissance, and 
interdiction of enemy land power and communications. 

6. To provide air transport for the Armed Forces, except a 
otherwise assigned. 

7. To provide Air Force forces for land-based air defense 
coordinating with the other Services in matters of joint concern. 

8. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, doc 
trines, procedures, and equipment for air defense from lan« 
areas, including the continental United States. 
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9. To provide an organization capable of furnishing adequate, 
timely, and reliable intelligence for the Air Force. 

10. To furnish aerial photography for cartographic purposes. 

1l. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, 
tactics, technique, and equipment of interest to the Air Force 
for amphibious operations and not provided for in Section V, 
paragraph A 4 and paragraph A 11 e. 

12. To develop, in coordination with the other Services, 
doctrines, procedures, and equipment employed by Air Force 
forces in airborne operations. 


B. Collateral Functions 


The forces developed and trained to perform the primary 
functions set forth above shall be employed to support and 
supplement the other Services in carrying out their primary 
functions, where and whenever such participation will result 
in increased effectiveness and will contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the overall military objectives. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff member of the Service having primary responsibility for 
a function shall be the agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
present to that body the requirements for and plans for the em- 
ployment of all forces to carry out the function. He shall also 
be responsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
final decision any disagreement within the field of his primary 
responsibility which has not been resolved. This shall not be 
construed to prevent any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from presenting unilaterally any issue of disagreement with an- 
other Service. Certain specific collateral functions of the Air 
Force are listed below: 

1. To interdict enemy sea power through air operations. 

2. To conduct antisubmarine warfare and to protect shipping. 

3. To conduct aerial mine laying operations. 


Vil. Glossary of Terms and Definitions 


The usual and accepted definitions and interpretations of the 
‘nglish language, as contained in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (Unabridged), are applicable to this document, 
except that for purposes of clarity and to ensure a common 
understanding of its intent, certain words and phrases are de- 
fined specifically as follows: 


Air Defense—All measures designed to nullify or reduce the effective- 
ness of the attack of hostile aircraft or guided missiles after they are 
‘irborne. 
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Air Superiority—That degree of capability (preponderance in morale 
and materiel) of one air force over another which permits the conduct 
of air operations by the former at a given time and place without pro- 
hibitive interference by the opposing air force. 

Air Supremacy—That degree of air superiority wherein the opposing 
air force is incapable of effective interference. 

Amphibious Operation—An attack launched from the sea by naval and 
landing forces embarked in ships or craft involving a landing on a 
hostile shore. An amphibious operation includes final preparation of 
the objective area for the landing and operations of naval, air, and ground 
elements in over-water movements, assault, and mutual support. An 
amphibious operation may precede a large-scale land operation, in which 
case it becomes the amphibious phase of a joint amphibious operation. 
After the troops are landed and firmly established ashore the operation 
becomes a land operation. 

Antisubmarine Operations—Operations contributing to the conduct of 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Antisubmarine Warfare—Operations conducted against submarines, their 
supporting forces, and operating bases. 

Base—A locality from which operations are projected or supported. 
May be preceded by a descriptive word such as “air” or “submarine,’ 
which indicates primary purpose. 

Close Air ‘Support—The attack by aircraft on Hostile ground or naval 
targets which are so close to friendly forces as to require detailed in- 
tegration of each air mission with the fire and movement of those forces. 

Functions—Responsibilities, missions, and tasks. 

In coordination with—In consultation with. This expression means that 
agencies “coordinated with” shall participate actively; their concurrence 
shall be sought; and that if concurrence is not obtained, the disputed 
matter shall be referred to the next higher authority in which all par- 
ticipants have a voice. 

Joint—As used in this paper, and generally among the Armed Forces. 
connotes activities, operations, organizations, etc., in which elements of 
more than one Service of the National Military Establishment participate. 

Military—A term used in its broadest sense, meaning of or pertain- 
ing to war or the affairs of war, whether Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Naval Campaign—An operation or a connected series of operations con- 
ducted essentially by naval forces, including all surface, sub-surface, air, 
amphibious, and Marines, for the purpose of gaining, extending, or 
maintaining control of the sea. 

Operation—A military action, or the carrying out of a military mission, 
strategic, tactical, service, training, or administrative; the process of 
carrying on combat—on land, on sea, or in the air—including movemer!t, 
supply, attack, defense, and maneuvers needed to gain the objectives of 
any battle or campaign. 

Strategic Air Operations—Air operations contributing to the conduc: 
of strategic air warfare. 

Strategic Air Warfare—Air combat and supporting operations designed 
to effect, through the systematic application of force to a selected series 
of vital targets, the progressive destruction and disintegration of the enem»’s 
war-making capacity to a point where he no longer retains the abili'y 
or the will to wage war. Vital targets may include key manufacturing 
systems, sources of raw material, critical material, stock piles, power 
systems, transportation systems, communications facilities, concentr:- 
tions of uncommitted elements of enemy armed forces, key agricultur:l 
areas, and other such target systems. 
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From the New York Times—21 March 1948 











For the Congress: 


OUR MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS 


During March 1948, President Truman, Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, the Secretaries of the three Departments and the 
military Chiefs of the Armed Forces appeared before the 
Congress (or the Senate Committee on Armed Services) and 


presented statements of historic importance. 


Extracts from 


some of these statements are presented in these pages. 


President Truman: 


THE ESSENTIAL PROGRAM 


I regard it as my duty to recommend 
to the Congress those measures which, 
in my judgment, are best calculated to 
give support to the free and democratic 
nations of Europe and to improve the 
solid foundation of our own national 
strength. 

First, I recommend that the Congress 
speedly complete its action on _ the 
European Recovery Program. That pro- 
gram is the foundation of our policy 
of assistance to the free nations of 
Europe. Prompt passage of that pro- 
gram is the most telling contribution 
we can now make toward peace. 

Second, I recommend prompt enactment 
of universal training legislation. Uni- 
versal training is the only feasible means 
by which the civilian components of our 
Armed Forces. can be built up to the 
strength required if we are to be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Our ability to 
mobilize large numbers of trained men 
in time of emergency can forestall future 
conflict and, together with other meas- 
ures of national policy, can _ restore 
stability to the world. The adoption of 
universal training by the United States, 
at this time, will be unmistakable evi- 
dence to all the world of our determina- 
tion to back the will to peace with the 
strength for peace. 

Third, I recommend the temporary re- 
enactment of selective service legisla- 
tion, in order to maintain our Armed 
Forces at their authorized strength. Our 


From a message to the Congress, 17 Ma 


Armed Forces lack the necessary men to 
maintain their authorized strength. They 
have been unable to maintain their 
authorized strength through voluntary 
enlistments, even though such strength 
has been reduced to the very minimum 
necessary to meet our obligations abroad 
and is far below the minimum which 
should always be available in the conti- 
nental United States. We cannot meet our 
international responsibilities unless we 
maintain our Armed Forces. It is of 
vital importance, for example, that we 
keep our occupation forces in Germany 
until the peace is secure in Europe. 


There is no conflict between require: 
ments of selective service for the Regular 
forces and universal training for the 
Reserve components. Selective service is 
necessary until the solid foundation of 
universal training can be established. 
Selective service can then be, terminated 
and the Regular forces may then be 
maintained on a voluntary basis. 


The recommendations I have made 
represent the most urgent steps toward 
securing the peace and preventing wat. 
We must be ready to take every wise 
and necessary step to carry out this 
great purpose. This will require assist 
ance to other nations. It will require 
an adequate and_ balanced — military 
strength. We must be prepared to pay 
the price—for peace, or assuredly we 
shall pay the price of war. 


h 1948 
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Secretary Forrestal: 


UMT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 





The case for UMT, despite numerous 
collateral benefits, rests on its military 
justification. UMT is designed to make 
fully effective our reserve components. 

In the first place, it would provide 
the National Guard and the Organized 


it would provide them with men trained 
to a sufficient degree of proficiency to 
make the civilian components an effec- 
tive force—a degree of training which 
cannot be obtained through the present 


filled through voluntary enlistments. We 
may well be proud of the magnificer’ 
response to the appeal for volunteers. 
However, despite the most successfui 
volunteer recruiting program in the 
history of the world, our forces are, as 
of today, approximately 350,000 below 


— Bel ea reteny — the strengths which were set nearly two 
peg b oats y sia ee Papal years ago. Moreover, these strengths 
onem 2y y , %> were based upon assumptions which 


failed to materialize. So far as the Army 
is concerned these strengths were fixed 
on the assumption, among others, that 
the early conclusion of peace treaties 
would permit more rapid withdrawal of 


en to# , aac gl sa = 
ian ee A third impor-  oyy occupation forces than circumstances 
their at a _ — _ —— have permitted. 
is the creation of a training plan ade- : ' , 
aa quate to meet the demands of full Pg gan analysis, _ eer — 
sie mobilization without costly delay. aan a . - a ae . b = 
sil Finally, it would provide a foundation of pen p : cal wees he additi “a 
which trained manpower for civilian defense in - _— oe TENG SOS SEED 
Ph ike ovens: of emevenacy. requirements are the establishment of a 
= Aiegeactonioe: ‘asin sli cil ei mobile general reserve or alert force to 
; we fare raises the question of civilian de- ae ee ee 
is of = and ms relationship to the national gx act determination of the size of the 
at wep Military program. I have recently 4p- overall force that our national security 
ent pointed Mr. Russell J. Hopley, presi- requires today is in process of formula- 
— dent of the Northwestern Bell Telephone jj5n. : 
_ Company, as director of a unit for civil macs 
quire: } defense planning in the National Military , Neither UMT nor the proposal for a 
egular@ Establishment. This unit was recom- limited Selective Service will alone pro- 
r the mended by the Army Department Civil vide a solution to the manpower _ 
rice is| Defense Board, headed by Maj. Gen. quirements of the military establish- 
on eff Harold R. Bull, and its functions will ment. Each proposal is designed to 
ished.f be to investigate the subject fully and meet a different need. 
inated f to develop the basis for a permanent The two programs can operate simul- 
n be program, with recommendations for such ‘taneously in complete consonance with 
legis!ntion as may be necessary. one another. They would draw upon 
madeZ The civil defense program will be two seperate MaEewer Selnem Selec- 
oward> integrated with the military program to —_ Service would have application to 
 war.f the fullest possible extent. This is im- See of approximately three mil- 
wise f portant because, in the event of a na- lion 7 who were too young for 
. this tional emergency or disaster, the trained [°'Y'Ce ™ World War TT and who will 
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In short, the enactment of UMT now 
will create a progressively increasing 
military strength in the future. Hence, 
it will fill a continuing but long-range 
need. That need is to attain adequate 
military strength at the lowest cost con- 


From a statement by the Secretary of Defense 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 18 March 1948 


Secretary Forrestal: 


BALANCED ARMED FORCES 


Air power affords an excellent example 
of the difficulties with which we are 
confronted when we attempt to strike 
a balance between the services. The 
studies of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board and of the Finletter Com- 
mission have recommended greatly in- 
creased air strength. Necessary as such 
an increase is, there are other important 
requirements. 

Airplanes cannot operate without air 
bases. We cannot hope to hold, main- 
tain, and supply such bases without a 


From a statement by the Secretary of Defense 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 18 March 1948 


THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


sistent with our responsibilities «5 a 
nation. But UMT will not fulfill the 
compelling and immediate short-range 
needs for adequate Regular forces in be- 
ing. These latter needs can be met only | 
through a limited Selective Service. 





strong Navy, a sizable and well-equipped 
Army, and the many supporting services 
All of these are essential and they all 
cost money. 

Thus the provisions for any one ele- | 
ment of the security structure must be | 
weighed in the light of the limitation 
upon our national military budgets, the 
strategic situation, and the over-riding 
necessity for balanced strength on the 
part of our Armed Forces as a whole. 
Without such balanced strength we can- 
not have security. 














TYPICAL REQUIREMENTS 
20 AIR GROUPS 
7 DIVISIONS 
TOTAL PERSONNEL REQUIRED 
AIR 125, 000 
GROUND 375, 000 
TOTAL SUPPLY REQUIRED 
12,500 TONS/ DAY (APPROX) 





MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


1 MAJOR PORT 

1-2 MINOR PORTS 
20-25 AIRFIELDS 

5 AIR DEPOTS 

2 GENERAL DEPOTS 

10 GENERAL HOSPITALS 
BASE SHOPS 


-LEGEND- 
64 INFANTRY DIV 





As presented before the Senate Armed 
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Services Committee, 25 March 1948 
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Secretary Forrestal: 
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ARMED FORCES NEEDED TO KEEP THE PEACE 


I abhor war, as do all Americans. Be- 
cause of that abhorrence, I propose today 
a specific program which is solely de- 
signed to achieve one great objective—to 
avert war, whether it be open or covert, 
in these times and in the times which lie 
ahead, for us and for the free peoples 
of the world. 

The whole aim and effort of the United 
States is to attain the objective of peace, 
to prevent differences between nations 
developing into armed conflict until the 
United Nations has gained the maturity 
and both the moral and physical force 
with which to deal with any international 
act of aggression. In the meantime, it 
must be made clear and manifest to the 
world that any nation which tries to copy 
the pattern of action which, through Hit- 
ler, brought so much disaster on man- 
kind, must, like Hitler and Germany, face 
the determination and will of the United 
States that it shall not happen again. 

Four times the democratic nations 
waited too long to preserve the peace. 
Had the Kaiser known that Britain would 
take the invasion of Belgium as a cause 
of war between herself and Germany; 
had the arrogance of Mussolini in invad- 
ing Ethiopia been met with other than 
ineffective sanctions; had the Japanese 
entry into Manchuria been countered in 
1931 with strong determination by the 
United States and Great Britain; had 
Hitler’s first tentative steps in the Saar 
and in the Ruhr been firmly opposed— 
tan there be doubt of the effect upon the 
"sing tempo of their boldness? But in 
no case was the aggressor met with un- 
equivocal, clear determination. The suc- 
cess of each aggressive step, uncurbed, 


encouraged the aggressor to wider and 
bold:r methods, until finally the unpre- 
pare:i democracies faced the overt on- 
tush of tyrannical power at a time not 


of tieir choosing and most disadvanta- 


geou to them. 

To iv another great and des potic 
Powe ‘threatens to extinguish freedom in 
Euro; . You are only too well aware of 
its su! le agencies for political action in 
free « ontries, of its methods of subver- 
Sion od infiltration (backed by armed 
‘trengi’: in instant and obvious readiness) 


which subjugated Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia and which are now reaching long 
fingers into Finland and causing grave 
concern among the Scandinavian peoples. 
But, despite this, the odds are not yet on 
Russia or war. The odds are still on the 
United States and peace. If the United 
States acts at once and with firm and 
resolute purpose, the odds will continue 
to rest on the United States and peace 
through the years ahead. 

On the one side of the ledger, you have 
the great land mass of the Soviet and her 
puppet states. On the same side of the 
ledger is Russia’s large population and 
her military forces under arms today— 
the largest numerically in the world. 

But on the other side of the ledger 
are assets and potentialities, which if 
promptly developed into readiness, will 
turn the scale from a possibility of future 
war to a rational expectation of future 
peace. 

There are millions of men in the [free} 
countries—just as there are also in those 
countries now subjugated to Communism 
—who are potential allies, not by virtue 
of any pressure imposed upon them, but 
by reason of identity of thought and 
spirit. As a strictly military matter, we 
cannot afford to sit by while these coun- 
tries fall, one by one, into the Soviet 
orbit, until we are left virtually alone 
and isolated in a Communist world. The 
industrial and scientific accomplishment 
of the United States is preeminent. Our 
resources, .. . our ability to produce and 
fabricate in mass quantities, . . . the in- 
ventive genius of our scientists, . . . our 
vast transportation system—all of these, 
taken together, make up a potential that 
overshadows the capabilities of the Com- 
munist regime. 

The United States possesses the knowl- 
edge and the capacity to make the atom 
bomb, and as yet the Soviets do not. The 
mere possession of this undoubted asset 
would not necessarily turn the scale of 
war, if war should come. But its pos- 


session has undoubted power to dissuade 
from aggression any nation that believes 
we have sufficient military strength to put 
that weapon to effective use. 

Our greatest danger today is that we 
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shall dissipate our enormous potential 
through inaction and negligence. In other 
wars, there was time to make ready. To- 
day, the “make-ready” time exists only 
before the aggressor acts. Therefore, now 
is the time to marshal our strength and 
our resources. 

If we make it plain and clear that the 
United States will not tolerate the de- 
struction of the Western civilization of 
Europe we shall have peace. Not a peace 
through long and exhausting war that 
will waste our manpower and our re- 
sources; but peace because, for once in 
world history, an aggressor will be fore- 
warned of our determination, backed up 
by our strength. 

If we do not so act, we shall risk a war 
under circumstances which may be dis- 
astrous for us and for our friends 
throughout the world. But this is no 
counsel of despair. There are not cir- 
cumstances here which call for fear or 
hysteria. I merely say that if the United 
States is now as alert and astute and in- 
telligent in action as she is well-inten- 
tioned, the odds for enduring peace will 
continue to rest with us. 

We need a strong Air Force, capable of 
striking sustained blows far beyond the 
peripheral bases which we now hold; an 
Air Force capable of the air defense of 
our homeland and our protective bases, 
and capable of seeking out and destroy- 
ing an enemy that might impose war. 
Such an Air Force requires more aircraft 
and more manpower than we have today 
in readiness, to.meet the lightning war of 
tomorrow. 

We need a ground force to protect our 
air bases from hostile attack, which it 
takes much more than airplanes to resist. 
We need a ground force to -seize and 
hold more distant bases, should the at- 
tack fall upon us, in order to take the 
war to the enemy and not suffer its rav- 
ages here in America. Such bases, as 
well as our great cities here at home and 
our key production centers, require anti- 
aircraft protection, which is provided by 
the Army. And a strengthened Air Force 
will require enlargement of those Army 
elements which service and support its 
operations. 

We need a Navy capable of defending 
the necessary sea lanes of the world from 
submarine attack, of developing antisub- 
marine warfare, of insuring the sea trans- 
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portation of our manpower and our logis. 
tical supplies and equipment to dis‘ant 
points, and of assisting both attack and 
defense through air-sea power and am- 
phibious operations. 

To meet these needs, we require more 
manpower than we have today. . . . The 
enormous complication of the machinery 
of total warfare of today rests upon man- 
power—not in the mass, but diffused 
through thousands of specialties. Our pro- 
gram for a balanced strength in man- 
power falls into two parts: (a) The short- 
term, which looks to the immediate 
strengthening of our Regular forces; and 
(b) The long-term, which looks to the 
provision of adequate reserves. The two 
parts supplement each other to make an 
integrated whole. 

For the short-term part of the program, 
we need at once to increase the present 
actual strength of the Regular establish- 
ment by 349,500 officers and men, as fol- 
lows: the Army, by 240,000, from 542,000 
to 782,000*; the Navy by 63.000, from 
397.000 to 460.000; the Marine Corps, by 
11,000, from 81,000 to 92.000; the Air 
Force, by 35,500, from 364,500 to 400,000. 


This part of the program involves a 
supplemental budget request of 3 billion 
dollars in cash and contract authoriza- 
tions, over and above the authorizations 
which have already been requested. 

If the Selective Service were to be 
made applicable to the male age group 
from 19 to 25 years of age inclusive. 
there would be in this group a total of 
3,600,000 male non-veterans. After mak- 
ing allowance for those unfit for military 
service and for those entitled to exemp- 
tion and deferment, there would remain 
about 1,355,000. From this age group 
will come the bulk of the estimated 500. 
000 voluntary enlistments during the fis- 
eal year 1949, as well as all of the 220,000 
men who, it is estimated, must be pro- 
vided by Selective Service. 

For the long-term part of the program. 
we shall need the inauguration of Unive? 
sal Military Training, established under 4 
civilian commission and subject to pet 
odic review by the Congress. When Uni 
versal Military Training is in ful! opera 
tion (about three years after its incep- 
tion), it will provide annually ‘or the 


*The Army estimate of 782,000 1 quired 
strength was later increased.—Ed. 
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civilian components of the Regular forces 
seme 850,000 men a year who will have 
had basic training. 

The program which is here proposed 
can be accommodated, it is believed, 
within the present national income. At 
the peak year of wartime appropriations, 
the money appropriated for military fune- 
tions totalled 87.75 billion, or 41.67 per 


cent of the estimated gross national pro- 
duct for that year. The budget already 
submitted to the Congress for the next 
fiscal year for military functions comes to 
4.08 per cent of the estimated gross na- 
tional product for that year. The supple- 
mental budget request for $3,000,000,000 
to which I have referred will increase 
that percentage from 4.08 per cent to 5.32 
per cent. 


From a statement by the Secretary of Defense 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 25 March 1948 


Secretary Royall: 


STRATEGIC FACTORS AND MANPOWER NEEDS 


The principal initial offensive weapon 
of any present or future war will be air 
power. The principal defensive weapons 
will be antiaircraft, interceptive air 
power, antisubmarine defense, and means 
of repelling airborne or submarine-borne 
forces; and of protecting our atomic and 
other vital installations and, as far as 
possible, our cities against sabotage; and 
of preserving order in the event of an 
attack against them. 

Since air power would be vital for of- 
fense and defense, it is important that 
we have undisputed air superiority in the 
world, just as it is important that we re- 
tain our present undisputed sea superior- 
ity. We should have as soon as possible 
planes of such speed and armament, and 
in sufficient numbers, that in the event of 
a war in the years ahead we could launch 
from our own shores effective, and sui- 
ficiently frequent, round-trip attacks on 
any enemy points. 

Offensive bases which we would need 
to use in the event of war—to use, of 
course, with the consent of the nations 
involyed—must be on the mainland oi 
the oversea land mass, much nearer to 
the enemy than to our own country. 
These bases would be in, locations insu- 
lated from America by sea, but reachable 
overland by mass armies of an enemy. 
Such bases cannot be held and cannot be 
defenced without ground troops and sup- 
Ply troops and communications troops 
and construction troops—all supplied by 
the Army. 

In aldition to men at and around the 
ases themselves, we would have to have 
supporiing troops in America, to provide 
the supplies and equipment and to train 
the recerves and replacements. Nor could 


we support or hold these bases without a 
great and unbeatable Navy, which could 
protect from air and submarine attack 
the necessary movement of men and sup- 
plies across the sea. 

There are other purposes for which we 
need a large Army—a larger Army than 
we have today. Antiaircraft must be in- 
creased, and this takes men. We must 
have other defenses to meet surprise at- 
tacks, suicidal or otherwise, upon our 
cities. We must be able to defend ade- 
quately our vital installations from air 
attack and from sabotage. 

And finally we must supply food, cloth- 
ing, motor equipment, and miscellaneous 
items not only for our own troops but for 
the Air Force and to some extent for the 
Navy. Three-tenths of our procurement 
and service operations—and the personnel 
therefor—are for the Air Force. In ad- 
dition, 50,000 Army troops are on direct 
duty with the Air Force. Any increase 
in air operations or air equipment or air 
personnel requires appropriate and a pro- 
portionate increase in those troops— 
Quartermaster, Chemical, Ordnance, Sig- 
nal, Medical, Transportation, Engineers 
and others. 

At present we have 542,000 men in the 
Army. About 260,000 of these are over- 
seas, mostly in occupation, and about 70.- 
000 of the troops in this country support 
the oversea operations. Occupation and 
support of occupation takes about two- 
thirds of the money which the Army 
spends on itself. And under present con- 
ditions we cannot sensibly eliminate or 
reduce occupation troops and their sup- 
port. After allowing for occupation and 
for direct support of the Air Force, there 
is only a relative handful of combat and 
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directly supporting troops—not enough to 
take even the initial steps in holding 
bases designed to keep any war away 
from home. 

Nor do we have civilian components 
which could supply the deficit, either at 
the present time or in the event of an 
emergency. Our Enlisted Reserves are 
sparsely organized, and it would be im- 
practical to call them into service even 
if it could be legally done. Our National 
Guard has a skeleton organization, and 
80 per cent of its members have had no 
real military training. For these reasons 
we are asking to increase the strength of 
the Regular Army to 782.000* which is 
113,000 above our present ceiling. We 
will need an additional 95.000 whenever 
Universal Military Training is adopted. 

We cannot hope to get the additional 
men by voluntary enlistment. In the 
absence of a decided change in trend, we 
cannot hope to hold our present 542,000 
figure over the months immediately 
ahead, because of the large number of 
enlistments expiring during that period. 
We need the help of the Selective Service 


*The Army estimate of 782,000 required 
Strength was later ineveaned.— ied. 
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Act to meet the defense requirements of 
the Army. Selective Service will, of 
course, merely handle the short-range 
personnel situation. [UMT} is necessary 
to build up our National Guard and our 
Organized Reserve, and to provide a 
trained pool of current youthful man- 
power for an emergency. 

It is illusory to hope that improved 
weapons will dispense with the necessity 
of large armed forces personnel—for de- 
fense as well as offense—in the event of a 
future war. We will need men not only 
for combat but for specialization and op- 
erations, and supply. History has shown 
repeatedly that with every new develop- 
ment in warfare, men and their training 
become more essential. 

In order to be able, in the event of an 
emergency, to hold the necessary bases 
for air operations, in order to defend 
bases which must be denied to the enemy, 
in order to provide aircraft and other de- 
fense to our own homeland and protect 
both our vital installations and cities and 
people, and in order to supply the air 
forces and the ground forces of our na- 
tion, we need Selective Service now—and 
we need UMT to provide for our future 
security. 


From a statement by the Secretary of the Army 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 25 March 1948 


General Bradley: 


BUILDING A MOBILE STRIKING FORCE 


The major proportion of the United 
States Army today is engaged either in 
occupation duty or in the logistic and ad. 
ministrative support of those occupation 
forces. The Army’s total strength as of 1 
March amounted to 542,000 officers and 
men. Of these, 258,000—or almost half— 
were on duty outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 

: More than 50,000 officers and men cred- 
ited to the Army are devoted exclusively 
today to the support and maintenance of 
Air Force units. In addition to this di- 
rect sipport, approximately 30 per cent 
more of the total Army service and ad- 
ministrative functions, other than those 
Performed for the Army itself, is devoted 
to the Air Force. It is more economical 
and eficient to combine this administra- 
live and service overhead for the Army 


and Air Force wherever possible. But 
this employment of personnel does help 
to explain why we are unable to form 
more combat units out of the total man- 
power allocated to us. 

In the United States itself there are 
about 284,000 troops, the bulk of. which 
are engaged in support of the oversea 
occupation and the servicing and support 
of the Air Force. This United States con- 
tingent could muster no more than a 
handful of combat troops for the defense 
of the United States or for emergency em- 
ployment overseas. This means that we 
are left with few combat elements that 
can be organized into a mobile Army 
striking force to take to the field in 
emergency operations with the Navy and 
the Air Force 

The proposed increase is designed pri- 
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marily to build a mobile striking force of 
effective power and strength. This force 
will provide combat units instantly avail- 
able for counter-attack. These units can 
be used for emergency defense of the 
United States or for critical oversea op- 
erations wherever they may be needed. 
The manpower requirements of this mo- 
bile striking force will be under con- 


THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


tinual review in order that the force may 
be reduced as the critical need for it is 
lessened. 

To provide an army with combat capa- 
bilities, it is necessary that we insist on 
austerity in the supporting elements. [ 
am going to list these basic Army fune- 
tions in the United States and leave it to 
common sense to determine if any func- 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY STRENGTH IN THE UNITED STATES 





Actual Required* 
1 March 48 1 March 49 
1. Mobile Striking Force ........ecccccnccccccccasces 54,000 192,000 
BN III oi oss anne cask ceeer'nne knees 84,000 113,000 
3. Administration of Posts & Camps ................ 36,000 58,000 
Be Te I ine on kickin ceca csncsscsace 12,000 18,000 
5. Personnel Center Activities ................0.000. 9,000 13,000 
6. Research & Development ..................ececee: 9,000 11,000 
Re I Sia pao dexeswssscKiewesenexenankes 20,000 28,000 
i, SN os teu ewessawsnckeenecveneiees 8,000 9,000 
0; WGommntinacatiOns INGt® <o6:6-6 8s cores sce: 0 610.0 60% 8 Geresiele 8,000 10,000 
NOS PROTON NNESBIOTAR 50:56 s16:5.0 is ches aie Sie icici viele aly ores 6,000 8,000 
Non-operating 
ee re err 25,000 33.000 
12. Patients (General Hospital) .................000005 9,000 12,000 
Ses He I AINE es Si vaes cbackensiesncwesvecens 4,000 5,000 
Total 284,000 510,000 
(UMT Trainers) (95,000) 
REQUIREMENT FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL* 
Present Proposed 
Overseas Strength Increase Total 
GGYRB AB onic Gieiea esis ioe Waist ete wioecrsers 100,000 13,000 113.000 
BCE VACE: » cviarcsraaicroisialciatoalem outer e Selene 158,000 1,000 159,000 
(Including support of Air 
Force and Occupation) 
MOEA fSc oi viicocsiatraicese oo uine roe wee 258.000 14,000 272,000 
United States 
1. Mobile Striking Force ................ 54,000 138,000 192,000 
MG GPRTEINAE eric eis oie ave’ 6. iaceseiersioreierere'ss (44,000) (105,000) (149,000) 
PE NUUNES 2 crx eravorararersialosroretesa eiaiciea a ee ois (10,000) ( 33,000) ( 43.000) 
D MOMerAn eR. 44 Sasi coc a wisieeteees nas 192,000 76,000 268,000 
(Including support of 
Air Force) 
ee 12,000 50.000 
Total in United States ............ 284,000 226,000 510.000 
AU GRAU HATING 55S 6:orc 10's aie Giais Sie AS sie'ss's 542,000 240,000 782.690 
Plus UMT Trainers 95,600 





* These, and other estimates, are predicated on a recommended increased stre! 


th to 


be 782,000; and not on a later estimate.—Ed. 
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tion or group of personnel can be elli- 
minated. There is also listed the require- 
ment toward which the requested in- 
crease would permit the Army to build. 
[See table, preceding page, “Distribution 
of Army Strength in the United States.”] 

The National Security Act is specifi- 
cally designed to promote economy and 
to avoid duplication in logistic activities 
among the three Services. Under the 
Army-Air Force Agreements, the Army is 
responsible for military construction and 
likewise provides many other forms of 
logistic support to the Air Force. The 
Army fully supports these principles of 
unification in effort and economy. But, 
it must not be forgotten that this Agree- 
ment creates what may seem to be an ex- 
cessive assignment of overall Army effort 
to logistic and administrative activities. 
However, there would be a considerable 
wastage in manpower, as a result of dup- 
lication, if these activities were split up. 

In the main, the proposed increase will 
give the Army a mobile striking force— 
the minimum Army element of the 
Armed Forces team which can lend the 
essential weight to the voice of the 
United States in world affairs. In addi- 
tion, the increase would allow the Army 
to compensate for the serious deficiencies 
in our service forces. [See table, preced- 
ing page, “Requirement for Additional 
Personnel.”] 

The mobile striking force which we 
are proposing to develop will consist of 
approximately the following elements. 
This is over three times the size of the 
present number of merely 54,000 troops 
which today could be considered as such 
a force. 


“MOBILE STRIKING FORCE 
TO BE LOCATED IN THE U. S. 
Hq Units 
infantry Divisions 
Armored Division 
\irborne Division 
egiments Armd Cavalry 
“egimental Combat Teams 
ield Artillery Bns 
‘AA Bns 
Engr Bns 
Chemical Mortar Bns 
“ervice Support Units 
Grand Total 192,000 


—— 
NDASH SINR eR Ww 


[This force} will tide us over an 
emergency and permit rapid mobilization 
of the reserve forces if necessary. We 
need such a force without delay. 

The manpower needed to fill the afore- 
mentioned requirements for the active 
Army cannot be met by voluntary re- 
cruiting alone. Selective Service is the 
only other recourse. Only through Selec- 
tive Service on a limited scale can the 
Army be brought to the necessary 
strength, as shown: 


*ARMY STRENGTH 
GAINS AND LOSSES 


From 1 March 1948 to 1 March 1949 


Strength 1 March 48 542,000 
GAINS 

Voluntary enlistments and 280,000 

reenlistments 

Selective Service 200,000 
LOSSES 

Expiration of service 240,000 
Strength 1 March 1949 782,000 


(Plus 95,000 trainers for UMT) 


A misconception has cropped up to the 
effect that UMT and Selective Service are 
interchangeable, that one could supplant 
the other. Nothing could be less correct. 
UMT and Selective Service are interde- 
pendent, not independent. Selective Serv- 
ice is a temporary, limited means to fill 
the regular forces so that they may per- 
form minimum current functions. It is a 
short-range measure. UMT is designed 
primarily to provide a strong, well- 
trained citizen reserve, ready and able to 
join ranks with the Regular forces, when 
and if needed. UMT is a long-range meas- 
ure. Both Selective Service and UMT 
are vital to a balanced military posture 
which will convince the world that the 
United States means what it says. And 
which will assure our Army and other 
forces abroad that they are backed by an 
America strong and ready to back them 
at once if necessary. Both measures are 
needed now. 


*Certain elements in this table are 
predicated on the original strength re- 
quirement of 782,000, and not on a later 
requirement.—Ed. 





From a statement by the Chief of Staff, United States Army 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 25 March 1948 





THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


Secretary Symington: 
REINFORCING AIR POWER 


Today we have 55 combat groups in 
fairly good shape but at peacetime 
strength—feeble in contrast to our World 
War II strength of 243 fully manned 
groups, but nonetheless a nucleus for an 
Air Force in being. 

This force has the capacity for an 
original strategic attack. The B-29 air- 
plane, improved versions of which are 
now in production, has itself a radius of 
action of over 2000 nautical miles. This 
same currently available B-29, utilizing 
the most modern development of the re- 
fueling technique which we developed 
some years ago, can take off in limited 
operations from such points as Alaska or 
Labrador, bomb any part of Russia, and 
return to American bases such as the 
Philippines, Okinawa, Alaska, or Labra- 
dor. 

Our statements with respect to the B-29 
do not take into consideration the range 
of the B-36, now in production, or other 
large and comparable ships being con- 
sidered for possible production. In every 
case, the range of these latter aircraft, as 
well as that of the improved version of 
the B-29, called the B-50, is far greater 
than the B-29. 

Today we have 55 combat groups and 


17 separate squadrons, supplemented by 
the beginnings of effective National 
Guard and Reserve components. But 
these units are equipped almost entirely 
with World War II aircraft that are, or 
soon will be, either obsolescent or obso- 
lete in the light of recent scientific ad- 
vances. 

In the Air Force, as of 1 March, there 


“were 364,000 officers and enlisted men. 


The ceiling of 400,000 which has been 
proposed will permit us to man the 55 
groups now in being and to meet at 
least a substantial part of the initial re- 
quirements for radar and early warning, 
and also special weapons projects. 

The Air Force receives its technical 
services from the Technical Services of 
the Army. The Air Force also is de 
pendent upon the Army for troop sup- 
port, in order to defend those bases we 
must use. It is essential to any Air Force 
program that the Army be manned to 
team with us; and inasmuch as the Army 
cannot maintain its strength by voluntary 
enlistment, Selective Service to supple- 
ment Army strength is necessary if the 
Air Force is to be able to attain its pro- 
gram, and function with maximum eff- 
ciency. 


From a statement by the Secretary of the Air Force 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 25 March 1948 


General Spaatz: 


STRENGTHENING THE AIR COMPONENTS 


Our present position, insofar as_ the 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve Pro- 
grams are concerned, is one of grave con- 
cern to us. Out of a required 27 Na- 
tional Guard groups, we have activated 
21, with overall strength of 18,403 officers 
and men. The requirement to complete 
the planned National Guard Program is 
57,946 officers and men. Out of a Reserve 


program calling for training of 45,209 of 
ficers and 102,861 enlisted men, we are 
training at present 17,963 officers and 


2436 enlisted men. To correct these de 
ficiencies not only requires additiona 
money for training and equipment but 
Universal Military Training to meet en 
listed personnel deficiencies. 


From a statement by the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 25 Marci 19 








